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NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE BLIND 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
Housre CoMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 356, Old 
House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education will be in 
order. 

Our subcommittee today will hear testimony on H. R. 1955, a bill 
introduced by Congressman Matthews of Florida, and on H. R. 8427, 
a similar bill introduced by the gentleman from New York, Mr. Wain- 
wright. 

These bills provide for the establishment of a temporary National 
Advisory Committee for the Blind. 

Without objection, both bills will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The bills referred to follow :) 

[H. R. 1955, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL For the establishment of a temporary National Advisory Committee for the Blind 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TEMPORARY NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE 
BLIND 


SEcTION 1. There is hereby established a National Advisory Committee for the 
Blind (in this Act referred to as the “Committee’’). The Committee shall inves- 
tigate and study the entire field of existing Federal, State, and local activities 
related to the granting of services to the blind, including the history and develop- 
ment of such activity. The Committee shall report to the President and to the 
Congress, within twenty-four months after passage of this Act, the results of 
such investigation and study, together with recommendations (1) for accomplish- 
ing greater coordination of and more effective results from such activities, (2) 
for the attainment of maximum benefits for the blind, and (3) with respect to 
such other matters as the Committee may deem appropriate. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Committee shall be composed of nine members, who shall be 
conversant with work for the blind, to be appointed by the President as follows: 
(1) One individual from the executive branch of the Federal Government ; 

(2) One individual from the Senate of the United States; 

(3) One individual from the House of Representatives of the United States; 

(4) One individual from among officers and employees of the State govern- 
ments ; 
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(5) One individual from a national association of professional workers with 
the blind ; 

(6) One individual from a national organization of the blind; 

(7) One individual from a national research organization for the blind; 

(8) One individual from the field of education of the blind; and 

(9) One individual from the public at large. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Committee shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 3. The Committee shall elect a Chairman from among its members. 


QUORUM 


Sec. 4. Five members of the Committee shall constitute a quorum. 
COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 5. (a) Each member of the Committee who is an officer or employee of the 
United States shall serve without compensation in addition to that received for 
his services as an officer or employee of the United States, but he shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by 
him in the performance of the duties vested in him by the Committee. 

(b) Each member of the Committee who is not an officer or employee of the 
United States shall recive $25 per diem when engaged in the performance of 
duties vested in the Committee, plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by him in the performance of his duties. 


STAFF OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 6. The Committee shall have the power to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of such personnel as it deems advisable, without regard to the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 


POWERS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 7. (a) The Committee, or any authorized member thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, hold such hearings and sit and 
act at such times and places, and take such testimony, as the Committee or such 
member may deem advisable. Any member of the Committee may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing before the Committee or before any 
authorized member thereof. 

(b) The Committee, or any authorized member thereof, is authorized to 
secure directly from any executive department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or instrumentality, information, sugges- 
tions, estimates, and statistics for the purpose of this Act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, establishment, or instrumen- 
tality is authorized and directed to furnish such information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Committee, or any authorized member there- 
of, upon request made by the Chairman of the Committee or any authorized 
member thereof. 

(c) The Committee, or any authorized member thereof, shall have power to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, and documents; to administer oaths; to take testimony; to have 
printing and binding done; and to make such expenditures as it deems advisable 
within the amount appropriated under authority of this Act. Subpenas shall be 
issued under the signature of the Chairman of the Committee or any mmber 
designated by him, and shall be served by any person designated by the Chair- 
man or such member. Sections 102, 103, and 104 of the Revised Statutes (U.S. C., 
title 2, secs. 192-194) shall apply in the case of any failure of any witness to 
comply with any subpena or to testify when summoned under authority of this 
section. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $100,000 to 
-sarry out the provisions of this Act. 
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TERMINATION OF THE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 9. The Committee shall cease to exist within thirty days after the Com- 
mittee submits its report pursuant to section 1. 


[H. R. 8427, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To establish a temporary Presidential commission to study and report on the 
problems relating to blindness and the needs of blind persons, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


SECTION 1. (a) The Congress recognizes that there are upward 320,000 blind 
persons in the United States; that the number of blind persons has increased 
during the last decade; the the number is expected to increase as the life span 
of our people is extended; that many of our blind people do not have an oppor- 
tunity to achieve full independence or to participate actively in the economic, 
social, cultural, and educational life of the Nation; and that, consequently, there 
is need for further study and evaluation of programs and activities relating to the 
blind to determine what contributions are being made, and, in the light of modern 
social, technological, and scientific developments, what contributions can be made, 
to the general advancement of blind persons, and thus to the general welfare and 
economy of the Nation. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the purpose of the Congress to assist in creat- 
ing a national atmosphere for developing a positive role for, and for the accept- 
ance of, blind persons in our modern society by providing for a thorough study 
and evaluation of the needs of the blind and problems relating to blindness and the 
extent and character of current national, State, and community programs and 
activities, public and voluntary, relating to the solution of these problems or to 
meeting these needs. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESIDENTIAL STUDY COMMISSION 
ON PROBLEMS OF THE BLIND 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established a Presidential Study Commission on 
Problems of the Blind (hereafter in this Act referred to as the ‘‘Commission”’). 


COMPOSITION OF THE COMMISSION 


9 


Sec. 3. The Commission shall consist of twenty-one members appointed by 
the President from among persons who are widely recognized for their knowl- 
edge of, or experience or interest in, problems relating to blindness and the 
needs of blind persons, and with a view to securing a broad representation on 
the Commission of leaders in medicine, education, social work, psychology, 
rehabilitation, and related professions, representatives of public and voluntary 
organizations or agencies providing services to blind persons (including those 
which are not concerned exclusively with the blind), and representatives of 
industry, labor, and the general public. The President shall designate one of 
the members to serve as Chairman. Not less than three of the members shall 
be persons who are themselves blind. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall make a broad and comprehensive study, 
analysis, and assessment of existing knowledge, programs, and activities relating 
to blindness and the needs of blind persons, including matters such as medical 
advances in the prevention of blindness, restoration of sight, and utilization of 
residual sight; availability and adequacy of educational materials and oppor- 
tunities for blind persons of all ages; employment opportunities for blind per- 
sons: current contributions to the economic, social, educational, recreational, 
cultural, and vocational advancement of the blind made by public and voluntary 
agencies, including those which are not concerned exclusively with the blind; 
incidence and problems of blindness in the aging population; and current lay 
attitudes toward blindness. 
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(b) The Commission shall submit an interim report of the results of its 
studies to the President not later than January 31, 1959. Not later than Jan- 
uary 31, 1960, the Commission shall submit to the President, for transmission 
to the Congress, its final report on the results of its studies, together with its 
recommendations for appropriate action by public and private agencies at local, 
State, regional, and Federal levels. 


COMPENSATION 


Sec. 5. Members of the Commission who are not otherwise in the employ of 
the United States, while attending meetings of the Commission or otherwise 
serving on business of the Commission, shall be entitled to receive compensation 
at a rate to be fixed by the President but not exceeding $50 per diem, and while 
away from their homes or regular places of business they may be allowed travel 
expe +e including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
U. S. C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 


STAFF 


Sec. 6. (a) The Chairman may, without regard to the civil service or classi 
fication laws, appoint and fix the compensation of an executive director at a 
salary not in excess of $14,000 per annum. 

(b) The Chairman may, without regard to the civil service or classification 
laws, appoint and fix the compensation of such other personnel as it finds 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


INFORMATION FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 7. The Commission is authorized to secure from any Federal department 
or agency such information as it finds necessary to carry out its functions. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and the two succeeding fiscal years such sums, not to exceed 
an aggregate of $200,000, as the Congress may determine. 


TERMINATION 


Sec. 9. The Commission shall cease to exist thirty days after submission to 
the President of its final report. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We are pleased and privileged to have with us today 
the author of H. R. 1955, Hon. Billy M: atthews of Florida. 

Congressman Matthews, I might say, has been most diligent in 
seeking hearings on his bill, and because of his efforts and because of 
the efforts of Congressman Lindley Beckworth of Texas, who likewise 
has a special and continuing interest in this legislation, we have made 
what for the subcommittee has been a special and extra effort to hear 
these bills at this time. 

We had planned to get started on them a little later, but realizing 
the interest which has existed on the part of these gentlemen and 
others, we have rearranged our schedule so as to be able to get started 
today. 

We are grateful to the gentleman from Florida, and to the gentle- 
man from Texas, for their interest in this matter, and will be happy 
to hear Mr. Matthews at this time. 

I see we have a statement here from the gentleman from Florida, 
Mr. Matthews, and you may proceed, Mr. Matthews, in any manner 
you see fit. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. D. R. MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Marrnews. Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is D. R. 
(Billy) Matthews, a Member of Congress from the Eighth District 
of Florida. I want to thank you, sir, ‘for permitting us this privilege 
today because I know the many problems } your great committee has. 

Mr. Chairman, if I might make this one little sentimental statement 
to begin with, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Marruews. I have talked with the chairman about this before, 
but in 1929 I was in an automobile accident, and I have felt since that 
time if it had not been for gracious Providence I would be totally blind 
today. Therefore, from that time on I have tried to make that partic- 
ular experience rather than an embittering experience, an ennobling 
experience, and what private philanthropy I have been able to do 
through the years has been in a large measure directed toward trying 
to help the blind citizens of Americ a. 

I was very happy to have the privilege of being appointed the first 
chairman of the Florida Council for the Blind, and after a tour of 4 
years in the Army I came back and served in that capacity again for 
several years. 

I was inspired as a member of that council by such men as Robert 
Barnett, who was totally blind, and who was our executive director. 
Mr. Barnett is now with the American Foundation for the Blind. I 

was inspired by the magnificent work that our Federal, State, and local 
agencies were doing to help the blind people of America. I say that, 
Mr. Chi airman, so that you will know I have more than just a passing 
interest in getting a bill passed on this great subject. Since I have 
been in Congress I have hove of something that I might do which 
would be of a little more help to the 330,000 blind people i in this great 
country of ours. 

I have just two additional copies of my statement, and with the 
chairman’s permission I might read it. It will not take long. If the 
gentlewoman from Oregon, Mrs. Green, could look on with the chair- 
man, if she would like, I would try to read distinctly so you can get 
this information without reading it. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to testify for my bill 
H. R. 1955, which is a bill for the establishment of a temporary Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for the Blind. This bill is identical to 
H. R. 6500 which was introduced by Congressman J. Caleb Boggs, 
Percy Priest, and Carl Elliott, the distinguished chairman of this 
subcommittee. In the other body similar legislation was introduced 
Ly Senators Lehman and Langer. Similar legislation this year has 
been introduced in the other body, and this legislation is sponsored by 
the Department of Health, Education, and W relfare. 

As the chairman has eae told you, this legislation is sponsored by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. I might add that 
this is the same bill that Mr. Wainwright of this committee has intro- 
cuced. 

Miss Mary Switzer, Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, has been 
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very cooperative, and very graciously paid me a visit to talk with me 
about this legislation. We are agreed on the necessity of legislation, 
and although our bills may differ in certain details, the broad princi- 
ples are the same. Many individuals from all over the United States 
have written me during the past 3 years about this legislation express- 
ing themselves in favor of it. The following organizations have en- 
dorsed the legislation: The North Carolina State Commission for the 
Blind; the Florida Council for the Blind; the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for the Blind; the State of lowa Commission for the Blind. The 
following Congressmen have expressed interest: Hon. Lindley Beck- 
worth, Hon. Edith Green, Hon. James Roosevelt, Hon. Leonor Sulli- 
van, Hon. John Saylor, and Hon. John Rhodes. 

H. R. 1955 would establish a National Advisory Committee for the 
Blind to study the entire field of existing Federal, State, and local 
activities related to the granting of services to the blind, including the 
history and development of such activity. The committee would re- 
port to the President and to Congress within 24 months after the 
passage of this act with recommendations. The committee would 
cease to exist within 30 days after the committee submits its report. 
Other provisions of the bill specify the makeup of the 9-man commit- 
tee, provide for the compensation thereof, outline their powers, and 
authorize the modest sum of $100,000 to carry out the provisions of 
the act. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me interrupt you at that point, Congressman 
Matthews. 

With respect to the $100,000 have you had any consultation with 
the people about these costs which leads you to think that $100,000 is 
about the proper amount to carry on this study by this temporary com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Matruews. Mr. Chairman, I must in all frankness say I think 
that is a very modest amount, and that the figures would probably be 
nearer $200,000. As I recall the other bill which has been introduced 
at the recommendation of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, it calls for an appropriation of $200,000. 

Miss Swrrzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I was just thinking in view of that it seems to me this 
matter of doing this study by this Commission which we have been 
talking about for several years has been fairly well delayed from the 
standpoint of time, and that if we set up the Commission, we ought 
to give it enough funds to doa good job and I just wondered if $100,000 
would be enough. 

Mr. Matrnews. Mr. Chairman, I frankly believe it should be more 
in light of more information which has come to us, and I would cer- 
tainly be amenable to any figure that this committee might feel would 
be more appropriate. 

Mr. Exiorr. My recollection is that when we had the special com- 
mittee on the amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 2 years 
ago we found in the first place that insofar as the blind is concerned, 
there is no adequate census of the blind and nearly blind people in the 
United States, among other things. In other words, we do not have 
the basic information at least, and such information has not been 
developed and correlated and reported in such a way as to be thor- 
oughly available and usable for all purposes. Therefore, I have the 
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feeling that this Commission, if it is going to do a good job, ought 
to be given all the tools it needs to really survey this field, and come up 
with recommendations that we might have a chance to get enacted by 
the Congress. 

I just wanted to make that point in passing, and I hope the gentle- 
man will excuse me for interrupting him. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, I am thoroughly in agreement with 
the excellent point that the chairman has made. 

There is a tremendous need for this study. Federal, State, and 
local agencies have done excellent work for the blind. Countless indi- 
viduals have contributed of their time and money in working for the 
blind. This study is not to be construed as criticism of these efforts, 
but rather as an attempt to provide for more coordination, perhaps less 
duplication in some fields, and an emphasis on services that need more 
attention for the improved opportunities for the 330,000 blind citizens 
of America. 

There are more than 400 agencies for the blind listed in the current 
Directory of Activities for the Blind. The overwhelming majority of 
these agencies are doing excellent and honorable work. ‘There may be 
other agencies, however, who are exploiting the blind. This study 
would not be a witch hunt, but it should certainly take cognizance of 
any attempt on the part of individuals or groups to exploit the blind, 
and accurate information should be given to the public. 

Today there are probably pending i in Congress as many as 50 dif- 
ferent pieces of legislation which would in some way affect the blind. 
. hese measures have been referred to many different committees be- 

‘ause each piece of legislation is designed to promote a specific service. 

There is at present no central Federal agency which is fully in- 
formed as to all Federal programs to aid the blind and which has 
available complete information on State and local activities for the 
blind. A National Advisory Committee for the Blind would estab- 
lish such an information service and would promote a constant inter- 
change of information on developments in programs that assist the 
blind. Under existing Federal law alone, the various programs for 
the blind are administered by the Bureau of Public Assistance and 
by various State agencies, the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance, the Veterans’ Administration, the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation and various State and private agencies, the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness of the Public Health 
Service, the Division for the Blind of the Library of Congress, the 
Office of Education, the Post Office Department, the Intern: il Revenue 
Bureau, the Committee on Purchases of Blind-Made Products, and 
the President’s Committee on Employment of the Handicapped. 

Mr, Exxiorr. If the gentleman will permit me, the only one I think 
of that he left out is the Printing House for the Blind, with which he 
is familiar, I am sure. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you, sir. 

If I may be permitted at this point in the record, I would like to in- 
sert information which was compiled for me by the Library of Con- 
gress, entitled “Federal Activities Which Assist the Blind.” 

It is rather voluminous, Mr. Chairman, but I believe it would be 
worthwhile because in this one volume we find a detailed analysis of 
all of the various Federal agencies that work with and help the blind. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the statement which is referred 
to will be made a part of the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


FEDERAL ACTIVITIES WHICH ASSIST THE BLIND 


Frederick B. Arner, Urban Wittig, Education and Public Welfare Division, 
Legislative Reference Service, the Library of Congress 


I. STATE-FEDERAL AID TO THE BLIND PROGRAM 
(Citations are to the Social Security Act, as amended ) 


Title X of the Social Security Act authorizes grants-in-aid to the States to 
assist them in making payments to the needy blind. The Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1956 (Public Law 880, 84th Cong.) increased the Federal share of pay- 
ments made to the blind to four-fifths of the first $30 (formerly $25) of the 
average monthly payment, plus one-half of the remainder up to $60 (formerly 
$55). Above this amount the State bears the full cost. In determining whether 
a blind person is in need, the State agency administering the program shall take 
into consideration any of his income or resources ; however, unlike the other public 
assistance programs, the agency is required to disregard the first $50 per month 
of his earned income (secs. 1-6). 

There is no definition of the word “blind” in title X of the act. Thus, presum- 
ably, it remains for the States to determine what constitutes blindness, and State 
definitions of the term include varying degrees of limited sight. It should be 
noted, however, that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare main- 
tains that the Secretary has the power to disapprove a State plan incorporating 
a definition of blindness which does not comply with the Department’s standards 
of reasonableness. The Bureau of Public Assistance recommends the following 
definition of blindness : 

“In terms of ophthalmic measurement, central visual acuity of 20-200 or less 
in the better eye with correcting glasses is generally considered as economic 
blindness. A field defect in which the peripheral field has contracted to such an 
extent that the widest diameter of visual field subtends at an angular distance of 
no greater than 20 degrees may be considered equally disabling.” * 

In December 1956, there were 107,484 recipients in the aid-to-the-blind program. 
The average payment for that month was $63.12. Total payments for the aid-to- 
the-blind program in that month amounted to $6,784,376 and the Federal share 
of these payments amounted to an estimated $3,210,000. 

For the fiscal year Congress appropriated $40,300,000 for payments to recipients 
under the aid-to-the-blind program. The 1957 appropriation also allocated 
$2,900,000 for the expenses of State and local administration of the program. 





1 Handbook of Pyblic Assistance Administration, pt. IV 3320, October 27, 1954, as printed 
in the Bradley Commission Staff Report No. 8, pt. A, House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Print No. 281, 84th Cong., p. 167. 
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The following is a State-by-State breakdown of the number of recipients, total] 
payments, and average payment for December 1956: 








Payments to recipients Payments to recipients 

Number s Number ‘ % 

State of recip State of recip- 
ients Total Average ients Total Average 
amount amount 

Total 107, 484 | $6, 784, 376 $63. 12 Missouri 5, 061 $303, 660 $60. 00 
Montana 422 28, 638 67. 86 
Alabama 1, 695 Af, 646 33. 42 Nebraska SSI 57, 646 65. 43 
Alaska 79 5, 611 71.03 Nevada 120 79. 37 
Arizona 794 51, 279 64. 58 New Ilampshire 253 69. 45 
Arkansas 2, 048 85, 870 41.93 New Jersey 940 76, 82 
California 13, 357 , 227. 363 91. 89 New Mexico 389 56. 03 
Colorado 323 21, 309 65. 97 New York 4, 322 92. 53 
Connecticut 327 33, 259 101. 71 North Carolina 4, 800 44.83 
Delaware 227 15, 491 68. 24 North Dakota 115 63. 46 
District of Co Ohio 3, 826 63. 59 
lumbia 208 16, 356 61.03 Oklahoma 1, 958 g0). 88 
Florida 2, 561 140, 836 54. 99 Oregon 324 77. 83 
Georgia 3, 490 167, 056 47. 87 Pennsylvania 17, 431 62. 54 
Hawaii 93 5, 572 59. 91 Puerto Rico 1,715 13, 546 7. 90 
Idaho 187 12, 867 68. 81 Rhode Island 150 11,118 74.12 
Illinois 3, 441 236, 873 68. 84 South Carolina 1,779 74, 156 41. 68 
Indiana 1, 813 118, 325 65. 26 South Dakota 19S 9, 3R5 47. 40 
lowa 1, 497 123, OSS : Tennesset 3, O75 123, 995 40. 32 
Kansas 620 48, 822 l'exas 6, 615 322, 971 48. 82 
Kentucky 3, 204 27, 449 Utah 223 15, 004 67. 28 
Louisiana 2, 196 163, 155 Vermont 136 7, 223 53.11 

Maine All 29, 070 Virgin Island 29 582 2 
Maryland 405 25, 710 55. 29 Virginia 1, 285 ‘0, O75 38. 97 
Massachusetts 1, 902 197, 072 103. 61 Washingtor 788 80, 848 102. 60 
M ichigan 1,779 124, 144 69. 78 West Virginia 1, 174 42, 599 36. 29 
Minnesota 1, 178 99, 092 84.12 Wisconsin 1, O87 79, 587 73. 22 
M ississippi 4,170 161, 895 38. 82 W yoming 64 4,242 66. 28 


Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments 
Not computed 


If. OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY INSURANCE PROGRAM 
(Citations are to the Social Security Act, as amended) 


A. Disability freeze 


Title Il of the Social Security Act provides that when an individual for whom 
a period of disability has been established dies or retires his period of disability 
will be disregarded in determining his eligibility for social-security benefits and 
in determining his average monthly wage, which will fix the amount of benefits 
he will receive. He must be unable to engage in any substantial gainful activity 
as a result of the disability or be blind. Blindness is defined as central visual 
acuity of 5/200 or less in the better eve with the use of a correcting lens. An eye 
in which the visual field is reduced to 5° or less concentric contraction shall be 
considered as having a central visual acuity of 5/200 or less (sec. 216 (i) (1)). 

The only statistics available on blindness under the disability freeze show 
that, during the period January—August 1956, 2,600 of the 110,000 persons who 
were awarded the freeze met the statutory definition of blindness. Another 
1,700 of these individuals with sight between 5/200 and 20/200 were given the 
freeze because of their inability to engage in any substantial gainful © ivity. 

As of June 1, 1957, 228,000 persons have been awarded the freeze. If the per- 
centage of blind remains the same as in the earlier period, it would mean that 
about 5,000 persons have met the statutory definition of blindness and about 
3,500 persons with vision between 5/200 and 20/200 have qualified on the alterna 
tive basis. 


B. Cash disability payments 

The Social Security Amendments of 1956 provide payments starting in July of 
this vear for permanently and totally disabled persons who meet certain eligi- 
bility requirements. The definition of disability is the same as that for the dis- 
ability freeze except that blindness is neither specified nor defined and, there- 
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fore, is not necessarily a disability. To be eligible under the definition a blind 
person must be precluded from engaging in any substantial gainful activity by 
reason of a physical or mental impairment which must be medically determin- 
able and one which can be expected to be of long-continued and indefinite dura- 
tion or to result in death (sec, 223 (c) (2)). 


III. VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


(Citations are to sections of Public Law 56, 85th Cong., 71 Stat. 83, which 
consolidates all VA legislation) 


A. Disability payments 

There are two types of disability awards which may be paid to veterans who 
are blind; namely, disability compensation and disability pensions. Benefits oth- 
er than retirement pay, for service-connected disability are designated as com- 
pensation. A disability pension is a regular allowance paid to a veteran for 
disability not resulting from active service in the Armed Forces. 

1. Compensation.—Disability compensation payments are of two classes. The 
first is based on the degree of disability of the individual. Payments range from 
$17 a month for a 10-percent disability to $181 a month for a 100-percent dis- 
ability (sec. 315). A veteran just within the legal definition of blindness is given 
a 70-percent disability rating by Veterans’ Administration regulations. Blind- 
ness as defined by regulation is permanent impairment of the vision of both eyes 
in these terms: 

Central visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye, with corrective glasses, 
or central visual acuity of more than 20/200 if there is a field defect in which the 
peripheral field has contracted to such an extent that the widest diameter of 
visual field subtends an angular distance no greater than 20° in the better eye. 

The second type of disability-compensation payment is the statutory award, 
which is a special rate paid for a specific disability. Disabled wartime vet- 
erans—those who as a result of service-connected disability have suffered at 
least blindness in 1 eye, having only light perception—are entitled to a statutory 
award of $47. This statutory award may be increased because of combinations 
of specified disabilities to a maximum of $420 a month. However, not more than 
$47 is payable in addition to the percentage awards previously referred to (sec. 
315). The statutory awards with their higher rates are paid in lieu of the per- 
centage awards and, as indicated by the following table, cover the most severe 


disabilities. 


Veterans’ Administration disability award payments for specific eye conditions 


Percentage | Statutory | Total 





Vision in better eye Vision in lesser eye | of disability award monthly 
| | compensation 
| | 

ee Pe ee 20/200. ......_..- e. eon 70 | None | $127 
I eds oC ee Se Light perception _._......-_-- | 70 $47 | 174 
SL pebisdndh +sabechanenedae Anatomical loss-_-..........-- | 70 | 47 | 174 
ES ay 15/200_._._- pe ae | 80 None | 145 
ais | Light perception_-_._...--.---| 80 47 | 192 
nd ies tecases Anatomical loss-_-_-......-..---| 80 | 47 192 
te eect dad S onic tease aa alle aNd teiichen ain usb 90 | None 163 
Sas | Light perception. -__- ene 90 47 210 
GEST | Anatomical loss_.--.--......-- 90 47 210 
Se eS ML did. cect adadeacounacuusal (1) 279 | 279 
ght ks lad eto cated Light perception._._.......__-| (1) 305 | 305 
ela Sad eh aa | Anatomical loss. ............--| (1) 329 | 329 
Light perception__........._- Light perception.__....______-| (4) 329 329 
pk a eee Anatomical tem.............- (‘) 371 371 

















1 Not applicable. 


Veterans with a disability of 50 percent or more are entitled to certain special 
monthly compensation for dependents (sec. 316). 

Peacetime veterans with service-connected disabilities are entitled to receive 
80 percent of the wartime rates specified above (sec. 331). 

2. Pensions (sec. 401 et seq.).—A veteran of World I or II or Korea who, as a 
result of a total and permanent non-service-connected disability, is incapacitated 
and unable to earn a reasonable livelihood for himself and/or his family may 
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be entitled to a disability pension from the VA. The rate of payment is $66.15 
monthly, or $135.45 if it can be proven that the individual is so helpless as to 
“be in need of the regular aid and attendance of another person.” The law con- 
siders an individual to be in need of regular aid and attendance if he is helpless 
or totally blind or nearly so. VA regulations provide that visual acuity of 5/200 
or less in both eyes with correction, or concentric contraction of the visual field 
to 5 degrees or less, will automatically qualify a veteran for the $135.45 monthly 
rate without proof of the need for regular aid and attendance. 


B. Hospital and domiciliary care (sec. 510 et seq.) 


Blind veterans are cared for in hospitals, domiciliaries, and other medical fa- 
cilities of the Veterans’ Administration throughout the country. Some 30 to 40 
blind veterans are presently undergoing treatment in VA hospitals for the tubet- 
cular; about 600 are being cared for in neuropsychiatric hospitals; and an aver- 
age of 150, some of whom may recover their sight, are under treatment in general 
hospitals maintained by the Veterans’ Administration. Blind veterans who re- 
side in VA domiciliaries number about 350. Approximately 2,000 nonhospital- 
ized blind veterans of World War II and Korea are eligible for outpatient 
service and may be accommodated in VA hospitals should their condition 
warrant it.’ 

The Veterans’ Administration hospital at Hines, Ill., serves as a central unit 
for the newly blinded patients for whom the Veterans’ Administration is respon- 
sible, including members of the Armed Forces, who may receive this treatment 
prior to discharge. This hospital is a national center to which patients can be 
transferred from service hospitals and from other facilities of the VA hospital 
system. A number of long-term veteran patients with good possibilities for 
successful rehabilitation are transferred to this hospital from other centers. 

The following definition of blindness, established by regulation, must be met 
with for admission to the rehabilitation program : 

Central visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye, with corrective glasses, 
or central visual acuity of more than 20/200 if there is a field defect in which the 
peripheral field has contracted to such an extent that the widest diameter of 
visual field subtends an angular distance no greater than 20 degrees in the better 
eye. 

The rehabilitation program emphasizes development of self-confidence, memory 
training, and special training of other senses to compensate partially for the loss 
of sight. The major activities which constitute the blind rehabilitation program 
are: learning to use typewriters and special handwriting methods and to read 
and write Braille; intelligence, personality, interest and aptitude testing; orienta: 
tion and mobility training to relate the individual to his surroundings and enable 
him to move about independently ; developing manual skills through working on 
different materials with hand tools and power equipment; and a variety of recrea- 
tional activities. Approximately 300 veterans have completed rehabilitation 
programs at the Hines hospital. 

C. Special provisions 

1. Seeing-eye dogs, mechanical-electronic equipment (sec. 514).—The Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized to provide seeing-eye or guide dogs to 
blind veterans who are entitled to disability compensation. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will pay the expense of training the veteran in the use of the dog. 

The Veterans’ Administration is also given authority to furnish service-dis- 
abled veterans with approved mechanical and electronic equipment which will 
aid them in overcoming the handicap of their blindness. Articles made avail- 
able to the blind under this program include such items as Braille writers, 
Braille clocks, dictating machines, Braille slates, pens, radios, razors, type- 
writers, and watches. 

2 Automobiles (sec. 701).—Service-blinded veterans of World War II and 
Korea can receive up to $1,600 on the purchase price of an automobile or other 
conveyance—jeeps, station wagons, tractors, trucks—including special appliances, 
provided that the permanent impairment of vision of both eyes meets the terms 
of the following statutory definition: “Central visual acuity of 20/200 or less in 
the better eye, with corrective glasses, or central visual acuity of more than 
20/200 if there is a field defect in which the peripheral field has contracted to 








2 Information obtained from the Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation Section, Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans’ Administration. 
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such an extent that the widest diameter of visual field subtends an angular 
distance no greater than 20 degrees in the better eye.” 

3. Information services.—The Office of the Chief Medical Director prepares 
information releases on the special rehabilitation program for the blind in the 
VA hospital at Hines, Ill, and on general care and programs for the blind at 
other medical facilities operated throughout the country. 

In January 1956, the Department of Veterans’ Benefits published VA Pam- 
phlet 7-10, Occupations of Totally Blinded Veterans of World War II and Korea, 
which was prepared primarily to aid VA personnel who are helping blinded 
veterans to choose, prepare for, and enter suitable vocations. It lists employ- 
ment opportunities for the blind throughout the country. Occupational fields 
included in the study are: professional, technical, and managerial work; cleri- 
cal and sales work; service work ; farming ; mechanical work ; and manual work. 

4. Research programs.—lIn 1956 about $1,000 was expended on medical research 
activities for the blind conducted in the facilities of the Veterans’ Administration. 
The principal research program carried on in VA facilities at the present time is 
concerned with developing a reading machine for the blind for the conversion of 
punched tape to Braille, a project of Veterans’ Administration laboratories in 
New York. 

The prosthetic research program (sec. 215) provides grants to various insti- 
tutions for the development and improvement of prosthetic devices. These funds 
are made available on a contractual basis. An annual appropriation of $1 mil- 
lion is authorized. 

In fiscal 1956 $30,000 was granted to Haverford College for research in develop- 
ing an electronic obstacle and curb detector small enough to be carried in a 
blind person’s hand. Part of this allocation was not made available until fiscal 
1957. Other funds granted as part of the prosthetic research program for fiscal 
1957 are as follows: $57,575 to Battelle Memorial Institute to develop a reading 
machine which will automatically convert printed materials into sounds; $8,086 
to the University of Southern California for development of a reading machine; 
$38,000 to Haskins Laboratory for experimental work on another proposed type 
of reading machine. 


IV. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 
(29 U.S. C., sec. 31 et seq. ) 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended in 1954, applies generally to 
disabled persons. The law states that the part of the State vocational rehabili- 
tation plan which relates to the blind may be administered by the State blind 
commission or other agency which provides assistance or services to the adult 
blind. 

if such a separate State agency administers the vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices for the blind under the State plan, a separate allotment is made both to the 
separate State agency for the blind and to the State agency which administers 
the other programs for the handicapped. 

Under the act, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, provides technical assistance to the State vocational] 
rehabilitation agencies, sets standards for State programs, and provides them 
financial assistance. The State agencies deal directly with the disabled people. 

Among the activities for the blind of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
are those which assist the States in (1) providing complete vocational rehabili- 
tation services to blind persons to enable them to become self-supporting and 
usefully employed: (2) analyzing occupations to determine which can be per- 
formed by the blind, and demonstrating to employers the suitability of employ- 
ing blind persons who are properly selected and adequately prepared; (3) con- 
ducting institutes and inservice training programs for personnel of State 
agencies serving the blind: (4) developing and providing for adequate adjust- 
ment services for blind persons; (5) conducting studies and preparing descrip- 
tions of occupations in which blind persons are or may be successfully employed ; 
(6) preparing technical guides and other materials for the use of staff members 
of State agencies: (7) developing new training facilities for blind persons, and 
assisting in the expansion of existing facilities. The act as amended in 1954 
establishes a three-way grant system under which the Office of Vocational Re 
hobilitation provides to State offices for herabilitation of the disabled, including, 
of course, the blind, basic support grants to help the States meet the cost of ad- 
ministering their basic vocational rehabilitation programs, extension and im- 
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provement grants for their services to the disabled, and special project grants to 
pay part of the cost of research, demonstration, and training programs and to 
promote nationwide expansion of rehabilitation programs in the United States. 

The number of handicapped persons established in employment through the 
State-Federal rehabilitation program in 1956 was 66,273. About 49,000 of them 
were unemployed when their rehabilitation began. Eleven percent of these in- 
dividuals underwent rehabilitation because of visual disabilities or blindness. 

Complete information on the costs of programs and services for the blind sup- 
ported by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is not available. In response 
to our request for information on the total amount of funds granted to State 
rehabilitation agencies which was expended for services for the blind, Mr. W. 
Oliver Kincannon, Chief, Division of Publications and Reports, Office of Voca 
tional Rehabilitation, wrote as follows: 

“It is virtually impossible to determine such a total. Of the 52 States and 
territories that have vocational rehabilitation programs, 36 have separate 
agencies for the blind, in addition to their general rehabilitation programs. 
Specific grants are made to these agencies for the blind. 

“In the remaining 16 agencies, services for the blind are performed as a part 
of their general programs, for which expenditures are made from the usual allot- 
ments they receive according to the provisions of Public Law 565. Consequently, 
we know of no way to determine the sums expended for services to the blind 
by these 16 agencies, short of an exhaustive audit in each of their accounts.” 

Vocational rehabilitation grants for the 36 separate State commissions or 
agencies for the blind were as follows for 1956: 


Support Extension Extension 
State or Territory grants and improve- grants ! Total 
ment grants 





Total $3,-749, 948 $132, 153 $67, 699 $3, 949, 800 
Arizona 36, 722 36, 722 
Colorado 37, 959 37, 959 
Connecticut 51, 061 ia 51, 061 
Delaware | 42, 273 EO Bek ceitn dedi | 47, 27% 
Florida ‘ 286, 786 a 10, 708 | 297, 494 
Idaho 9, 546 eal 9, 546 
Indiana 3 49, 273 1, 500 | seal 50, 773 
Towa___- aaabde ade 24, 949 2, 325 | ae 27, 27 
Kansas ; ii ‘ ‘ 87, 736 GC 2EP his icnumndcomedl 91, 925 
Louisiana.____. 138, 104 | ‘lea cea kes 138, 104 
Maine ; 37, 702 | Ge ski : 37, 702 
Massachusetts ; 75, 881 | 600 | 4, 600 | 81, 081 
Michigan . 110, 528 iP vamemamabals 110, 528 
Minnésota 124, 787 | a an os 124, 787 
Mississippi 174, 733 | Pet osdaa 174, 733 
Missouri 192, 850 | _- ls éntalin | 192, 850 
Montana 28, 649 sin 28, 649 
Nebraska 59, 062 4, 291 | 63, 353 
New Hampshire 21, 212 21, 212 
New Jersey -- - ‘ ae 140, 140 | a 140, 140 
New Mexico : 30, 487 |___- biel 30, 487 
New York 270, 576 | 72, 464 | 343, 040 
North Carolina 450, 370 |__-- ii 450, 370 
Ohio 163, 645 ' | 23, 980 | 187, 575 
Oregon 2, 920 4 | 52, 382 
Pennsylvania 21, 456 305, 934 
Rhode Island | 27, 936 
South Carolina ae 41, 719 
South Dakota 1, O81 34, 100 
Tennessee 5, 000 246, 555 
Texas 23, 978 eae 236, 046 
Vermont 2, 005 20, 242 
Virginia = 49, 123 
Washington 12, 075 53, 646 
Wisconsin 1, 730 76, 456 
Hawaii 31, 043 ‘ 31, 04% 


! Includes grants to nonprofit agencies for projects developed in cooperation with State commissions 
agencies for the blind. 


A breakdown of 104 grants, totaling $1 million, to State rehabilitation agencies 
to support projects for the extension and improvement of facilities for the handi 
capped indicates that 18 of these projects are designed specifically to serve the 
blind 
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Research and demonstration grants have been awarded to the following organ- 
izations for projects directly concerned with the blind: Site, Inc., Topeka, Kans., 
$10,600 for research to develop, through electronic and other means, practical 
sight substitutes for the blind; Industrial Home for the Blind, New York, $20,000 
to define successful methods used in the rehabilitation of the deaf-blind, and to 
develop a manual which can be used nationally in setting up rehabilitation serv- 
vices and identifying job opportunities for them; Minneapolis Society for the 
Blind, Minneapolis, $142,365 to establish a regional facility to provide adjust- 
ment, training, and workshop services to blind persons from a number of States. 


Vv. EMPLOYMENT OF THE BLIND—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Through the United States Employment Service, the Bureau of Employment 
Security provides counseling and placement services for the blind as part of its 
program to promote maximum employment security for the entire working 
population. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects information on work injuries of all 
sorts, and is thus able ot provide data on blindness and visual impairment result- 
ing from work situations. The Bureau recently completed an extensive research 
project for the American Foundation for the Blind. 

The Office of the President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, established within the Office of the Secretary of Labor by General 
Order 48 (revised), provides facilities, staff, and services to the President’s Com- 
mittee in accordance with the President’s letters of July 11, 1949, and May 10, 1952. 

The President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped is 
a voluntary citizens committee which seeks to create a proper climate in which 
physically handicapped workers can find employment suited to their skills and 
abilities. The Chairman, appointed by the President, is Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, 
USMCR (retired), who is himself blind. 

The committee carries on promotional activities through governors’ commit- 
tees in all States, Terirtories, and the District of Columbia. 


VI. VENDING STANDS FOR THE BLIND 


It is the policy of the Federal Government to give priority to blind persons for 
the operation of vending stands on Federal property. The present law (20 
U. 8. C. 107 et seq.) specifies that preference must be given to the needy blind 
whenever it is feasible in leasing such concessions; and at least 50 percent of 
those later employed to work at the concessions must be blind persons. To estab- 
lish eligibiilty to operate a vending stand on Federal property a blind individual 
must be “a person having not more than 10 percent visual acuity in the better 
eye with correction” (20 U. 8S. C. 107e (b)). The Office of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation cooperates with State agencies in expediting the establishment of vend- 
ing stands on Federal and other property and in arranging far persons licensed 
as blind to operate them. This office is also responsible for conducting surveys 
of concession-stand opportunities throughout the country and for making studies 
of industries to provide the blind and the agencies concerned with their welfare 
with information as to the overall nationwide employment opportunities for the 
blind. 

There were 1,729 blind vending stand operators in the United States as of 
June 30, 1955, with a net average income of approximately $2,300. By June of 
1956 the number of blind vending stand operators in business had increased to 
1,804, and their net average income had risen to $2,532. 


VII. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness of the Public 
Health Service was established by law in 1950 (42 U. S. C. 289) and received 
its first appropriation in 1952. The Institute is authorized to conduct and sup- 
port research projects on neurological diseases and on the causes of visual dis- 
orders and blindness. Its activities include training and instructing qualified 
personnel, providing research and training grants to individuals and to public 
and nonprofit institutions, and the continuing of various investigative and re- 
search programs carried on in the Institute’s own facilities. 
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As of April 1, 1957, research grants for the study and investigation of visual 
disorders and blindness had been awarded by the Institute to outside individuals 
and agencies in the following categories and amounts for fiscal 1957: 


eS ee Bee et ae Jo ee ee 


I cc ceseae i abasnemieeas oktarntaade era oins ck iaieres nieiias Ml aha eral inks 217, 966 
Retinopathy ; ec te oe eed oe caieicsisad poh tceamicsansis atta ade uanieacies 
Retrolental fibroplasia ssa tivipias Seah h teschnane sek eee otaobeste wa dkenshapindacia hee aakeeicaae 
Uveitis and other inflammatory and parasitic disorders_____________~ 220, 000 
Metabolic and degenerative diseases of the eye_______-_-_____________ 276, 331 
Neuromuscular disorders_____ ~~~ ‘oie spice ltebir Glande acctinetaeidcaiae wc A 


Other ophthalmic disorders, including injuries___._._._._._._._._._.._.._._._. 292, 595 
Allocation of funds for research on visual disorders and blindness conducted 
in the Institute’s own facilities for fiscal 1957 is as follows (estimated) : 
Cataracts ee 
Glaucoma 


Rite ek cated tie $76, 160 
ncecdibandeplies scdanaaah.” 


Retinopathy_ c EE LOL LES SEN MES oT PE MN Ee CLE 91, 206 
Uveitis and other inflammatory and parasitic disorders suisbinsleedeuts. +: Se 
Metabolic and degenerative diseases of the eye___________-_-_- 25, 804 
PeUEP TT oa cine ee cd eeiesdincntndhtndneainies anit etnies SRE ate. 15, 152 
Other ophthalmic disorders, including injuries______.________ cial Selec iaas 115, 662 


VIII. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools of the Office of Education 
provides research and consultative services to State, county, and city school 
systems and to residential schools throughout the country to serve handicapped 
children, including the blind and those suffering from defective vision. Through 
conferences, field services, and various publications, efforts are made to stimulate 
the organization and development of educational programs which will meet the 
needs of children who require special instructional methods and special guidance 
procedures. 

IX. AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


Approximately 9,300 blind students in public and nonprofit specialized institu- 
tions today have access to Braille books and musical publications, talking books, 
large-type texts, and other materials provided by the American Printing House 
for the Blind under the Federal act to promote the education of the blind (20 
U. 8S. C. 101 et seq.). This legislation, originally passed in 1879, authorizes an 
annual appropriation of the printing house to provide free school texts, certain 
equipment, and supplementary materials necessary in the education of the blind, 
from the kindergarten through high school. 

These materials are distributed among all public institutions in the United 
States and possessions where blind pupils are educated; allocations are made 
to the schools on a per capita basis. Only those students may be registered 
whose vision comes within the accepted definition of blindness. This definition 
is estublished by regulation, as follows: “Central visual acuity of 20/200 or less 
in the better eye with correcting glasses, or a peripheral field so contracted that 
the widest diameter of such a field subtends an angular distance of no greater 
than 20 degrees.” 

Under the present law $250,000 has been set aside as a perpetual trust fund for 
educating the blind, through the operations of the American Printing House for 
the Blind, in addition to a permanent annual appropriation of $10,000. Publie 
Law 922, 84th Congress, increased the annual appropriation from $250,000 to 
$400,000. The funds are administered by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

According to the annual report of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for fiscal year 1956, braille books, educational periodicals, and music 
made up approximately 48 percent of the materials required by the schools; 
braille slates, braille writers, maps, and other mechanical devices about 18 per- 
cent ; large-type books about 22 percent; talking books about 5 percent; recorded 
educational tapes about 2 percent; and approximately 5 percent was used for 
miscellaneous items. 
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X. THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, DIVISION FOR THE BLIND 


A national library for the blind was established in 1897 by John Russell Young, 
Librarian of Congress, when he set up a reading room for the blind in the 
Library with about 500 books and music publications in raised types. 

To meet the increasing demand for reading material for the blind, legislation 
was enacted by Congress in 1930 to provide for the procurement and wide distri- 
bution of reading material for the blind through the Library. This act (2 U.S. C. 
135a) authorized an annual appropriation of $100,000 to provide books for the 
use of adult blind readers in the United States and possessions and authorized 
the Librarian to make arrangements with other libraries “to serve as local or 
regional centers for the circulation of such books, under such conditions and 
regulations as he may prescribe.” An amendment in 1952 included blind children 
under the book circulation program (Public Law 446, S2d Cong., 66 Stat. 826) 

The appropriation authorization for the Library of Congress programs for the 
blind has steadily increased from $100,000 in 1931 to the present annual appropria- 
tion authorization of $1,125,000. The appropriation for fiscal 1957 was $1,067,481. 

The National Library for the Blind was absorbed by the Library’s Division for 
the Blind in 1946. 

Books for the Blind, an information circular published in 1957, summarizes 
the current activities of the Division for the Blind as follows: 

The Division provides books in braille and Moon type, talking books (books 
recorded on phonograph records), and talking book reproducers to blind residents 
of the United States and possessions. The embossed and recorded books are lent 
to blind readers throughout the United States by 28 regional circulating libraries, 
and the machines are districuted through 55 agencies located in the various States. 
According to reports from the regional libraries participating in the program, a 
total of 55,152 blind persons made use of these lending materials in 1955. 

In fiscal 1956 the Division for the Blind distributed 200 talking books in editions 
of 100 or more copies and more than 140 books in standard English braille and 5 
titles in Moon type in an edition of 9 copies. In addition several hundred books 
were hand transcribed in braille by volunteer braillists throughout the country. 
The Division for the Blind distributed 10,000 new talking-book reproducers and 
repaired 4.218 older models in fiscal 1956. 

To snupply the demand for “single copy” braille books the Library instructs 
volunteers in the transcription of standard English braille. Other courses train 
blind persons to become certified proofreaders of braille transcriptions. 

In addition to the functions noted above, the Division for the Blind conducts 
a general reference service on matters pertaining to the interest and welfare of 
the blind and a bibliographic service for blind readers. 


XI. POSTAL PRIVILEGES FOR THE BLIND 


Certain matter may be sent through the mails at reduced rates, and in some 
instances, free, when it is for the benefit and convenience of the blind. The major 
provisions of postal laws and regulations (39 U. 8S. C. 238, 331, 240b, 293c) on 
this matter indicate the following: 

Letters written in point print or raised characters or on sound-reproduction 
records and sent as correspondence may be mailed by blind persons at the third- 
class rate. 

Books, pamphlets, and other reading material published in raised characters 
or on sound reproduction records which contain no advertising or other matter 
may be sent free when mailed by public institutions for the blind, by public 
libraries, or by blind readers returning the material to loaning institutions or 
libraries. The material must be on loan to blind borrowers or in the process of 
being returned by them. The weight limit for each package is 15 pounds. 

Publishers may send free through the mails for the use of the blind all types 
of magazines, periodicals, and other regularly issued publications in raised char- 
acters or on sound reproduction which contain no advertising and for which no 
subscription fee is charged. When these magazines, periodicals, and other 
publications of nonprofit organizations are furnished to the blind at cost price 
they may be mailed at the rate of 1 cent per pound or fraction. ; 
: Holy Scriptures published in raised characters or recorded on sound reproduc- 
tion records that contain no advertising may be mailed free to the blind bv a non 
profit agency or organization if no charge is made for them. or at a rate of 1 
cent per pound or fraction if they are furnished at cost price. 
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Reproducers for sound-reproduction records for the blind which are the 
property of the Federal Government can be sent for repair or returned after 
repair at the rate of 1 cent per pound or fraction if mailed by one blind person, 
nonprofit agency for the blind, or publie library to another. These sound re- 
producers and other appliances for the blind, such as braille writers, which be- 
long to blind individuals, State, county, or city governments, public libraries, 
and nonprofit organizations for the blind, may be mailed to and hy the blind and 
such organizations mentioned above at a rate of 1 cent per po.nd or fraction. 


XII, TAXATION 


(References are to the Internal Revenue Code of 1954) 
A, I? COME 

Under the provisions of section 151 (d) an additional exemption of $600 is al- 
lowed for a taxpayer who is bliud. Another $600 exemption would be allowed for 
the blind spouse of a taxpayer if the taxpayer makes a separate return and the 
spouse has neither received gross income in the year nor is dependent upon an- 
other taxpayer. An individual is deemed to be blind for the purposes of this 
provision if his central visual acuity does not exceed 20/200 in the better eye 
with correcting lenses, or if his visual acuity is greater than 20/200 but is accom- 
panied by a limitation in the fields of vision such ths it the widest diameter of the 
visual field subtends an angle no greater than 20 degrees, 

B. Raecise tax eremption on certain watches 

Watches designed especially for use by the blind are exempted from the 10 per- 
cent Federal excise tax imposed on jewelry and related items (sec. 4008 (a)). 
XIII. COMMITTEE ON PURCHASES OF BLIND-MADE PRODUCTS (41 U. &. C., SECS. 46-48) 

Federal law has created the above-named committee to determine the fair 
market price of all brooms and other commodities manufactured and offered for 
sale to the Federal Government by a nonprofit agency for the blind. The Com- 
mittee is appointed by the President and is to be composed of a private citizen 
conversant with the problems of the blind and representatives of six of the 
executive departments. The law requires, with certain exceptions, that all brooms 
and mops procured by Federal agencies shall be purchased from nonprofit making 
agencies for the blind when they are available within the time specified and at 
the price determined by the Committee as the fair market price. 

XIV. FREE TRANSPORTATION OF A GUIDE (49 U. 8. C., SEC. 22) 

A common earrier subject to the Interstate Commerce Act may carry any 
totally blind person accompanied by a guide or by a seeing-eye dog at the usual 
fare charged for one person. 

Mr. Matrurews. A National Advisory Committee for the Blind 
would be instrumental in promoting greater coordination and mutual 
cooperation among these agencies. ‘The Committee would provide 
needed guidance in the development of uniform objectives and pro- 
cedures, improved methods, and increasingly effective programs of 
services for the blind. 

It could be of major significance, for example, in planning and 
organizing studies and research projects to be seers’ on jointly by 
Federal agencies such as the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness, the Veterans’ Administration, the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Office of Education, in conjunction 
with such national private organizations as the American Foundation 
for the Blind, the Braille Institute of America, and the National 
Federation for the Blind. 

Perhaps the present need for establishing coordinated services and 
uniform standards for blind programs is most clearly illustrated by 
the fact that there are numerous definitions of blindness in laws and 
regulations of the Federal and State Governments. For instance, 
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under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program there 
is a specified definition of blindness for purposes of the disability 
“freeze,” which allows an individual to disregard, for benefit pur- 
poses, the period of time he is under a disability. 

In defining disability for a cash payment under the same program, 
however, blindness is neither specified nor defined, and therefore is 
not nec essarily a disability. Moreover, under the aid-to-the-blind 
public-assistance program there is no definition of blindness in the 
Federal law. Thus, presumably, it remains for the States to deter- 
mine what constitutes blindness. State definitions of the term, as a 
result, include varying degrees of limited sight. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare maintains that the Secretary has the 
power to disapprove a State plan incorporating a definition of blind- 
ness which does not comply with the Department’s own recommended 
definition of blindness. 

That is in no way of criticism; that is just a statement of fact. 

The National Adivsory Committee for the Blind could also conduct 
a thorough study, ev valuating existing programs with the purpose of 
obtaining maximum benefits for the blind. The Committee would 
determine how much Federal mone y is now being expended on be- 
half of the blind and in what areas these expenditures are concen- 
trated. The Committee could then make recommendations as to the 
proper allotment of Federal money so as to adjust for inadequate 
budgets in some programs which have resulted in breakdowns of 
essential services for the blind. 

The role of the Federal Government in this area would be thorough- 
ly explored. The Committee would study the public assistance aid to 
the blind programs to determine whether income restrictions should 
be liberalized to encourage employment, whether the Federal maxi- 
mum should be raised, and whether the Federal Government should 
make a greater percentage contribution to State payments. These are 
broad questions of policy which will call for the establishment of a 
basic philosophy in respect to our assistance to the blind. 

Other Federal programs in which services to the blind are only one 
phase of their activities should be studied to determine the extent to 
which these programs actually serve the blind and whether this phase 
is receiving proper emphasis. 

Moreover, recommendations should be made as to the question of 
duplication of services between Federal, State, local and private agen- 
cies so that the blind people in the country will get the maximum bene- 
fit, regardless of where they live, of the taxes and contributions of the 
American people. 

The establishment of a National Advisory Committee for the Blind, 
and its subsequent activities, would focus national attention on the 
potentialities and the achievements of the blind in adjusting satisfac- 
torily to society, thus contributing to the development of positive and 
realistic national attitudes toward our blind population. 

An evaluation of the extent to which the results of modern research 
are disseminated and made available to all blind people in the coun- 
try could be explored by the Committee. 

The Committee could also direct its attention to certain aspects of 
the problems of the blind which have not received sufficient emphasis 
in the past, such as special treatment and training for the large num- 
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bers of people who are handicapped by limited, deteriorating eye- 
sight, but who are not under medical care at the present time. 

‘Fin: ally, it should be noted that on June 17, 1957, the administra- 
tion sent a proposed bill to Congress creating a P residential Commis- 
sion to study the problems of the blind which is substanti: ally the same 
as the National Advisory Committee for the Blind envisioned by my 
bill, H. R. 1955. That is the bill introduced by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Wainwright. 

In submitting the proposal, Secretary Marion B. Folsom said the 
proposed study should provide needed guidance 





in the development of improved methods and increasingly effective programs of 
services for the blind. 


He added it should 


stimulate greater interest and action among our medical, educational, industrial, 
and social science research talent in the prevention of and reduction of the handi- 
capping effects of blindness. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you again for this opportunity. 
There are others who are here today who know more about the tech- 
nical aspects of this problem than I do. I appreciate your giving 
them the opportunity to testify. I hope your committee will report 
this bill favorably, and we can soon render this proposed service to 
America’s blind. 

Mr. Ersiorr. Thank you, Mr. Matthews. Mrs. Green, do you have 
any questions ? 

Mrs. Green. I have no questions except to express to Congressman 
Matthews my appreciation for his coming before the committee and I 
essure him again that I share his interest in this particular problem. 

Mr. Marrnews. I want to thank the gentlewoman for her interest 
which was expressed to me last year, even ‘before now. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. McGovern, do you have any questions? 

Mr. McGovern. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, but I want to 
join with Mrs. Green in commending the gentleman for not only his 
interest, but for his excellent statement on this problem. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Wainwright, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Warnwricut. I would say that anything in my experience here 
in Congress that Mr. Matthews is for and supports is excellent, and 
worth while. 

Mr. Marrnews. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Warnwraieit. And I am certain he is living up to expectations. 

Mr. Marrnews. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Nicholson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Mr. Matthews, I suppose that this Committee would 
go into the various States and find out how many blind people there 
are, and what is being done for them? Is that the idea of this six- 
man Commission ¢ 

Mr. Marrnuews. Yes, sir. One function of this Commission would 
be not to, of course, tell the States what to do, but to find out what the 
various States are doing. Incidentally, many of our States—in fact, 
most of them—have great programs for the blind. 

The Commission’s function there, as I see it, would be merely to get 
information, and it would certainly not be an attempt to try to tell the 
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various States how to run the excellent programs which are already 
being carried on. 

Mr. Nicnotson. In my State we have a commission for the blind 
We have I do not know how many housed, and there are different kinds 
of things that the blind may be able to do. 

However, it seems to me that we must have had it for at least a half- 
century in Boston. 

I was talking to a group of blind people in my town, and I was 
surprised that there were so many being taken care ot, more or less, by 
their own families, and I suppose that may be one reason that we would 
not know about them. 

Mr. Matruews. The gentleman will be interested to know that ac- 


cording to the information I have, there are about 5,000 people each 
year that join our blind list, and of course other witnesses will be able 
to give more accurate information. But that does not include, I think, 
any where near the total number, because as you have indicated, Hany 
of them are never reported to any census takers. The chairman has 


referred to that problem also. 

Mr. Nicuorson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you again, Mr. Matthews 

Mr. Marrnews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is the Honorable Lindley Beck- 
worth, a Member of Congress from the State of Texas. 

As I indicated earlier, Mr. Beckworth has had a long and continuing 
interest in this subject-matter, and I would like to say to you, Mr. 
Beckworth, that we are happy to have you this morning to testify 
before our subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Becxwortu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I assure you that I 
do not have a detailed statement like the excellent statement which 
Representative Matthews prepared, but I do want to thank each one 
of you for the privilege of coming here and appearing just for a 
moment in behalf of what I believe to be very worthy legislation, and 
very meritorious legislation. 

My immediate interest in this legislation is rather personal in this 
respect: One of the city officials of my hometown, Gladewater, Tex., 
is a man named Carl Bruce. He used to be mayor of Gladewater 
Six years ago he and his wife adopted a child. At the time they 
sdopted that child it is my underst: ails they did not know it was 
blind, but it has developed that it is. I know the little boy named 
Richard Bruce. He is a very bright person. I have had occasion to 
see him at a number of places. When his father wrote me very recently 
about this legislation, which was the first time my attention had really 
been called to it, I immediately became inte ‘ested because the father 
is a person who is unusually interested not only in his own boy, but in 
all matters which might affect people who need help. It is his opinion 
that this legislation is very worth while, and as some of our corre- 
spondence, “Mr. Chairman, shows, he has indicated a considerable 
interest in it. 
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I might say along the line of Mr. Matthews’ statement in reminiscing, 
that I, too, have been very interested in the blind for a long time. 
When I came in here, I talked to Miss Switzer about a mutual “friend 
of ours, a blind man named Lonnie Alsop, who is head of the State 
commission for the blind in Texas; 20 years ago I was in the legisla- 
ture with Mr. Alsop and served with him on the appropriations com- 
mittee down at Austin, Tex., and through the years by virtue of hav 
ing been for a while on the Interstate and Fore ign Commerce Com- 
mittee on which Mr. Priest served, very often I received letters from 
Mr. Alsop, a blind man, making suggestions about how the blind can 
be helped. 

I want to emphasize this to the committee, not that I can tell you 
anything that you do not already know, but I believe that the thing 
which is important about trying to he Ip the blind is more than just 
helping them in the way of giving them some money in most instances, 
but to help them to get in a position to help themselves. 

I have often said that they then become taxpayers rather than tax 
user's. 

It has been my experince based on a good many conversations with 
Mr. Alsop and others in authority that if we would have the will to 
help them to help themselves, we can do it in many, many instances. 

One of the things that Mr. Bruce, the man I have referred to, has 
emphasized to me about his own boy’s situation is this: Ordinarily 
in the past we have sent blind people to schools with blind people, 
where they have attended schools with blind people. Mr. Bruce ad- 
vanced the idea to me some time ago that it is his opinion blind people 
should have an opportunity, even when they are young, to go to 
schools with people who are not blind so that they will overcome that 
feeling that there might be some type of difference in them, if they 
have it. 

Many of them do not have that feeling, but some have the feeling 
that there is some type of difference in them and those who are not 
blind. 

Pursuing that, I might say that at Gladwater, Tex., about 3 miles 
from where I live, the little Bruce boy has been going to school day 
by day with children who are not blind. Apparently he has been 
getting along well. I am not trying to say that he has not been to 
the other types of schools also. 

I can see the work that these study commissions have done to be 
mighty good work, Mr. Priest, whom we all loved and appreciated as 
a person who had vision and foresight about health matters, did a 
wonderful job as a member of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and one of the best evidences that it is a susti uning job 
that we ought to appreciate is the fact that no backward step has 
been taken from the time the study commissions were set up-—those 
with reference to cancer and heart and so forth—I am not trying to 
say blindness is a similar thing—but the correlation of the information 
has generally served the public g good well. 

I do hope that your committee in its wisdom will give attention to 
this situation as soon as it can, time permitting, and then come to the 
conclusion that it thinks best, of course. 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Beckworth. Your state- 
ment is very nice, and very helpful. 

95440—58——4 
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Mr. Becxworrtu. I surely appreciate your interest in this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We appreciate your interest very much also, 

Mrs. Green, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. GREEN. No questions. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Mr. McGovern, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. McGovern. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Wainwright, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Warnwnicur. I think Mr. Beckworth has made a very timely 
presentation based upon practical experience. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Thank you. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Mr. Nicholson, do you have any questions 

Mr. Nicrotson. Mr. Beckworth, do you have any statistics on this 
subject matter ? 

Mr. Beckworrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Nicnuoxtson. You do not know whether the great majority of 
the blind are elderly people or young people? 

Mr. Beckxworru. I have no statistics with me; I did not check into 
that because I knew Mr. Matthews had done quite a little bit of 
work or, in fact, a great deal of work on that, but my offhand judg- 
ment would be that, of course, the blind are in all age groups, and I do 
not know what the comparison would be between young, middle-aged, 
and elderly groups. 

Mr. Warnwricut. On page 3 of Miss Switzer’s testimony, she 
breaks down those figures for us as to age. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exurorr. Thank you very much, Congressman Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxworrtn. I would ~ to include two letters in the record, 
Mr. Chairman. I am sorry I did not think of them earlier, but I 
have received these letters from governmental agencies with reference 
to my statement. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Without objection, the letters that Mr. Beckworth 
refers to will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, 
Bethesda, Md., July 5, 1957. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECK WORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Beckworti: This is in reply to your letter of June 21, 1957, referring 
to correspondence from Mr. Car] Bruce relative to H. R. 1955. Generally speak- 
ing, the objectives of H. R. 1955 are similar to those of 8S. 2385 introduced in the 
Senate last week by Senators Smith of New Jersey and Purtell of Connecticut. 
It is our understanding that a companion bill to S. 2385 has also been introduced 
in the House. 

It is the position of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare that 
S. 2385 is preferable to H. R. 1955. The former bill is more comprehensive and 
specific in terms of the objectives cited. The investigatory group which it would 
set up is also broader in composition and function. The Commission contem- 
plated by S. 2385 would be made up of 21 members including at least 3 who are 
themselves blind. The Advisory Committee envisioned bv H. R. 1955 would 
consist of 9 members with no provision that any of them be blind. 

It is our feeling that people who have experienced the problems posed by blind- 
ness can add much to a study dedicated to evaluating and improving existing 
programs and resources for aiding the blind to achieve independence and eco- 
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nomic, social, and cultural opportunities more comparable to those available to 
the sighted. 

Finally, H. R. 1955 provides $100,000 for conducting the study, an amount 
which we felt is inadequate to the task to which the bill is directed. The 
$200,000 provided for in S. 2385 is, we think, more realistic. 

If you have any further questions about either bill, please do not hesitate to 
bring them to our attention. 

Sincerely yours, 










JAMES A. SHANNON, M. D., Director. 









THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 


Washington, July 10, 1957. 






Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Thank you for your letter of June 21, 1957, quoting 
from a letter from Mr. Carl Bruce of Gladewater, Tex., regarding H. R. 1955 in- 
troduced by Congressman Matthews of Florida, w ‘hich provides for the establish- 
ment of a temporary National Advisory Committee for the Blind. 

We are wholeheartedly in accord with the objectives of the bill introduced 
by Mr. Matthews. I recently transmitted a similar legislative proposal, broader 
and more comprehensive in scope, to Congress which was introduced by Senators 
Smith and Purtell as S. 2385 and Congressman Wainwright as H. R. 8427. It is 
our hope that hearings will be held on these bills in the near future, and that 
the study and evaluation of the problems relating to blindness and the needs of 
blind persons will be provided for. We believe that such a study would do much 
toward creating a national atmosphere for developing positive and realistic atti- 
tudes toward the role and acceptance of blind persons in modern society. 

Sincerely yours, 

















M. B. Forsom, Secretary. 
Mr. Exviiorr. We have with us at this time Miss Mary Switzer, Di- 
rector of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
We always are happy to have Miss Switzer, because she comes 


prepared with much information and many helpful and considerate 
suggestions. 








STATEMENT OF MARY SWITZER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION, ACCOMPANIED BY DONALD DOBELSTEIN, 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, AND BERT AYCOCK, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 

SERVICES FOR THE BLIND 













Miss Swirzer. ‘Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
If I might, I would like to introduce to the committee Mr. Donald 
Dobelstein, our Assistant Director, and Mr. Bert Aycock, who is the 
Chief of our Division of Services for the Blind. You may want to 
have more details than I have in my head, and I thought I had better 
be buttressed by having these gentlemen present with me. 

Mr. Chairman, we are enormously grateful to you for the opportu- 
nity to speak to these two legisl: ative proposals, Mr. Wainwright’s bill, 
which is the Department’s recommended bill, H. R. 8427, and Mr. 
Matthews’ bill, H. R. 1955. We are grateful for this eee to 
give you our views and also to express our thanks and additional ap- 
preciation for the amount of time this committee has given to the 
problems of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation this year, and to 
the Department as a whole. We feel as though we are almost a part 
of your family, which we are. 
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Mr. Matthews’ statement really summarizes the views that all of 
us have, I think, on the importance of establishing a study commission 
at this time to doa comprehensive look-see on the problems of blind- 
ness and to evaluate what is going on in the public programs and to 
get as much information as we can from the voluntary programs and 
to see or insure that the most up-to-date information on programs and 
new ideas are given effect in both parts of the community effort of 
services to the blind. 

Mr. Matthews was kind enough to express his appreciation for my 
consulting with him before we sent the bill to the Congress. He and 
I are in complete agreement on the objectives and, as a matter of fact, 
the only major difference in the two bills really is that ours goes into 
a little more detail on the various elements of the kinds of things we 
think the study ought to include as of now, and perhaps as we go fur- 
ther we will think of other things in the composition of the Commis- 
sion itself. 

In talking with the people with whom we have discussed this mat- 
ter, the various cooperating groups, we feel quite strongly that we 
should have a larger commission. Twenty-one members will be few 
enough to represent the many interests that should be present and 
represented in such a commission, and Mr. Matthews has assured me 
that he is quite willing to collaborate in some consolidation of the two 
ideas so that the groups that he has listed as being necessary in his view 
could be included also in the larger Commission number. We found 
that in trying to get an across-the-board representation, because we 
fee] that this Commission should cover all phases of programs affecting 
our blind citizens, we think that it should take a good “look at speci: il 
education and the constantly enlarging body of knowledge about the 
best way to handle totally blind children and children with large 
degrees of visual handic: aps, and that a great deal of attention needs to 
be : given to the prevention of blindness both in terms of children in 
school and all the way along through life. An educational, medical, 
and psychological campaign, if you will, in the prevention of blind- 
ness would reduce the load of dependency due to blindness in later 
years. 

Mr. Nicholson asked particularly for statistics as to where the blind 
are, and while I feel that we have perhaps not so accurate information 
as we would like, on the basis of what we know we have made a few 
deductions. 

The most important fact, I think, in the knowledge of the incidence 
of blindness and where the blind people are is in the distribution 
throughout the country. 

The usual calculators estimate that there are perhaps more _ in 
320,000 blind people of all ages, and that over one-half are males, « 

55 percent, and 45 percent female. 

There are striking things, however, in the distribution in the age 
groups. 

It seems to us from what we know that about 79 percent of blind 
persons are over 40 and that 52 percent are over 65. This has great 
significance, I think, particularly in the attention that needs to be given 
tu the prevention of blindness in later years, and in the compensating 
for it. Since our population is going to get older—so everyone tells 
us—the conditions that cause blindness in the older age group, especi 
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illy cateracts and glaucoma are two areas that need continuous study 
ind research to prevent and to reduce the disabling defects from them. 

We have also another interesting development in the younger group. 
You remember that we did a great deal through the medical programs 
in the prevention of death from premature birth. The increase in the 

fe prospects of premature b: ibies has gone up tremendously in the last 

years. Along with that, however, in many instances hhas come a 
levelopment in the course of giving life where we have taken away 
sight : ind we have a lar ge number now of young children growing up 
who are the victims of retrolental fibroplasia, which is blindness caused 
by what the research people now feel was maladministration of oxy- 
ven, too much or too little oxygen at the wrong time. ‘The cause has 
heen identified, we think, and perhaps blindness from this cause in pre- 
mature children will be sharply reduced, but perh: ips some other enor- 
mously fruitful medical verdict in connection with some other condi- 
tion may have a similar bearing on sight. 

We want to be prepared and open minded about how to deal with 

‘hildren that are blind from any cause, but particularly in connec- 
tion with bringing them into the world. 

Mr. Nicnoruson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this point ? 
I do not like to interrupt. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Surely. 

Mr. Nicnorson. I was thinking about the children in getting the 

kind of an education that they ought to have, because in some towns 
there might not be any blind chil lren, and in other towns there might 
be only 1 or 2, and you would not take them from the family and send 
them toa heen for the blind, or something of that sort. I am wonder- 
ng what could be done about the young people who are affected. 

Miss Swrrzer. Well, I will tell you what is being done and what 
ve think ought to be done more widely. 

There is not any question in my mind that every blind child should 
have the best education that we know how to give it. We are com- 
mitted to universal education for everyone up to a point, and blind 

children certainly need special attention and in many places they can 
get that special attention in special classes for the blind, or as an 
accommodation on the part of the teachers and the school curri- 
‘ulum to the blind children working in classes with normal children 
and a great many of these children turn out to be not totally blind, 
as you and I would define it. 

In other words, there are degrees of perception of light and shadow, 
and even reading potential develops with the new optical education 
questions and all of that, and it seems to me that school systems 
should know what can be done. Of course, to provide this education 
for the children not all over the country in, perhaps, every single 

school in every single town because you could not have a special class 
for blind children in every area, but some organized effort can be made 
and should “ made and is being made in many, many places. 

Of course, in Massachusetts we ought to take a great deal of pride 

ind satisfs waibiin in having one of the oldest and most comprehensive 
programs for the blind at Perkins Institute in Watertown. Many of 
the benefits of modern methods of teaching have grown out of the 
work at the Perkins Institute and surely have influenced school sys- 
tems in Massachusetts, perhaps, more than they have in any other 
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places. I am not familiar now with what Massachusetts is doing in 
special education for the blind, but I do know that there are many 
very excellent programs. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Well, we have teachers that go out to the differ- 
ent places. 

Miss Switzer. Yes, home teachers. 

Mr. Nicnotson. But they are not teaching the blind children; they 
are teaching another class of children. ’ 

Miss Swirzer. Well, there are a large number of home teachers that 
do go out to teach the blind. Would you have any idea of the number, 
Mr. Aycock ? 

Mr. Aycock. Not in figures. I think the movement in the educa- 
tion of blind children is in the trend toward incorporating them more 
into the community and specialized consultant services being provided 
where needed, although as you say, Miss Switzer, it is not universal! 
yet, by any means, but is moving in that direction. 

Miss Swrrzer. This is one of the areas of exploration that we would 
fee] a commission like this should look into, and collect information 
on good programs and imaginative ways of dealing with the situation 
both in public and nonpublic educational institutions and making 
available this information as widely as possible. 

This is one of the great benefits that would flow from the Com- 
mission’s deliberations, as we view it. Then, we feel, too, that the long 
objective, of course, in our program, in this sense, is independent liv- 
ing—independent living, of course, as far as that is possible—and if 
complete work and employment is not possible, then have as much inde- 
pendence as a person can be helped to encourage in themselves. 

We all know that blindness through the ages has been one of the 
important and most aggravating conditions of dependency. It seems 
sometimes easier to help a blind or deaf-blind person rather than to 
help them to help themselves. 

We had a very inspiring example last week. We had a visit from a 
group of deaf-blind persons from Canada, the United States, England 
and Holland. This is a most inspiring and thrilling thing to see peo- 
ple with this double disability so alive and alert to their own selves 
and to the world. 

Conscious as we are of the need for working more intensively in the 
field for the deaf-blind, I could identify only one institution in this 
whole country that really has an organized program and is training 
and developing special interests in programs for the deaf-blind. Mr. 
Peter Salmon, whom you will be hearing later, is the director of that 
program at his institute. It is to him and his associates that we go 
to get help when we can extend our knowledge and suggestions for 
the handling of a small but surely one of the most handicapped groups 
in our whole country, the deaf-blind. 

The vocational opportunities for blind people are growing and ex- 
pandingevery year. In our vocational rehabilitation program we find 
increasing examples of blind people doing everything that everybody 
else does. I always think the most miraculous evidence of rehabilita- 
tion really is to see a blind person handling a complicated production 
machine, a highly mechanized piece of machinery, in an assembly plant 
or industrial plant. I never cease to marvel at the ability to compen- 
sate for what most of us feel is an essential sense. 
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We are also thrilled at the increasing number of our young blind that 
are going into the professions. The Blinded War Veterans have 
charted a fine course in what they are doing and are able to do when 
they went back to their communities after their war service. 

So that we would want in this Commission also to have representa- 
tion from industry and from the big research institutes that are con- 
stantly opening up new areas of opportunity for work that people with 
the characteristics of no sight can do and also to encourage further 
research in electronics and in the compensating areas for the lack of 
sight. 

We feel that while there has been consistent progress from 1944 on 
when the blind were included in the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram, there still are many thousands of blind people who could be 
made self-sufficient if the doors were opened to them. We need to ex- 
amine, I think, our entire program of assistance to the blind, both 
State, local, private, and public, because very often we fail to stand 
back and see whether something undertaken at one period in our de- 
velopment is practical for the present. 

There is an encouraging business record of the small-business enter- 
prises which include so many stands, snack bars, and various other 
kinds of stands—I think we have 1.700 odd now, 591 in Federal build- 
ings and 1,700 in other places. They employ 1,804 blind people and 
333 blind asssistants. This is the Randolph-Sheppard part of our 
program. 

Mr. Wainwright and Mr. Elliott will remember when the 1954 
amendments to vocational rehabilitation were under consideration 
this committee modernized as of that day the Randolph-Sheppard 
Act, the stands program, and it has been extremely beneficial and has 
benefited and made possible an extension of that program. I think 
we need to look into the other businesses and other opportunities for 
the blind. 

Our research and demonstration program under the new law has 
given us additional means of research, and we have a number of 
projects that are concerned with exploring opportunities and devel- 
oping new aids to overcome the disability caused by blindness. 

I think I have summarized my statement, Mr. Chairman. If I 
might ask your permission to have it inserted in toto in the record, 
because it has some facts that I have skimmed over rather super- 
ficially, I think it would complete the record and complement Mr. 
Matthew’s statement. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, following the testimony of Miss 
Switzer, her prepared statement will be made part of the record. 

This question occurs to me. What are the advantages of having a 
commission set up to make this study over having, we will say, a com- 
mittee like this committee make the study along the same general 
lines ¢ 

Miss Switzer. I do not know that there are any real advantages 
in one sense of the word. I think the one advantage that the Com- 
mission would have perhaps is this. It would have this sole respon- 
sibility. It would have a mandate from the Congress and a time 
limit and certain ground rules and come up with something. 

It would have, therefore, a little more time to give consistent and 
considered attention, more so than normally a committee like this 
is able to do. 
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I think that you would get the same spread of views if you had 
time to give to the extended hearings. I visualize this commission 
holding hearings as a total group, perhaps dividing into subgroups 
where ‘people would take up special lines, perhaps visiting over the 
country and seeing for themselves some of the good and bad things 
that are going on. 

I think it is a matter of time primarily and of the mobilization of 
staff time to just give to this on a concentrated area. I do not think 
one method is any better than the other, and there are some advantages, 
of course, to a congressional hearing. We have always benefited 
greatly from the pany ‘ommittee hearings. The subcommittee of 
this committee under Kelly’s chairmanship some years back had 
extensive hearings and ‘did a great deal toward mobilizine inforn 
tion. 

But I think a commission should and would have the responsibility 
also under our ideas, both Mr. Matthews’ and mine, ot really vet- 
ting out something and publishing and making available. Commis- 
sion members would use their own time and their own opportunity 
as the commission work was going on to take advantage of television 
and radio, et cetera, to an extent that I think members of a busy 
committee cannot give in an intensive way. That is the only thing I 
would say 

Mr. Exuiorr. I am one who feels that the commissions that we have 
can be very helpful in the field of gathering and correlating ideas, 
experiences in the particular field that the commission works in, but 

do have some doubt as to whether or not Members of the Congress 
should serve on those commissions. 

Miss Swrrzer. | think that is one of the points of difference. That 
is why we did not specify too rigidly in our proposal the membership of 
the Commission, because we felt that you would have hearings, you 
would get the views of a lot of people. Really in my book it does not 
make any difference, if you get 21 good people, who is on it. You ea 
get 21 good people, if you do that, you just cannot miss, because no one 
is going to accept membe ‘rship on such a commission unless he is in- 
terested and w illing to give it time and attention. 

My own personal interest—and I think Mr. Matthews shares this 
from our conversations together—is to get the people who have some 
know-how but, most of all, interest and willingness to stay with the 
problem until they get information and get the staff to put together 
some new and dynamic recommendations. 

Whether or not a Member of Congress should be on it, I would leave 
entirely to the discretion of the committee. There are many Members 
who have rendered yeoman service, but again it isa matier of time and 
a matter also, I think, of legislators being free to disassociate them- 
selves if the thing comes to the legislature without seeming to—when 
you have a dual role to ¢ arry, it does present some problems. I think 
it is a minor matter 

Mr. Exuiorr. W hat is your idea about the cost ? 

Miss Swirzer. [ do not think $100,000 would be enough. We rec- 
ommended $200,000 in our bill and that, I think, is about as little as 
you could expect. For example, Mr. Matthews’ bill has rate for 
compensation of the Commission members that were in existence at the 
time his original bill was introduced. Now there has been a big 
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change, and we recommended rates that have been uniform in the com- 
missions. 

Mr. Exvxiorr. What are your rates? 

Miss Switzer. $50 a day, I believe. I do not think you could get it 
done for less than $200,000. It would be a mistake, I believe, to try. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I am very much interested in this field. I have in- 
troduced bills along this line for several years over a period, I think, 
of 3 or 4 past Congresses. I would like to see something done insofar 
as the blind are concerned. But I think if we do it, we ought to do it 
right and we ought to provide enough money that the Commission 
could actually go out = really cover the field and come up with 
something that would be helpful to the committee and to the Con- 
orTess, 

Miss Swirzer. Having people come in and talk to you is excellent 
and should be obviously the main way in which the Commission would 
get information. But nothing takes the place of a personal visit and 

. feeling and appreciation of what the work is where it is being done. 
F or example, I would feel that the Commission should visit several of 
the adjustment centers for the blind. No one can possibly understand 
the problems of adjusting to blindness unless he watches what goes 
on in the retaining process any more than you can visualize how a 
paraplegic can be taugh to walk, et cetera. I think it is very impor- 
tant that this total understanding be encouraged and promoted be- 
cause it is only by that that we will get the kind of recommendations 
and observations and new approaches that we are looking for. 

We think that the influence of the kind of a study that is envisioned 
in these two bills will not only have a good effect in the programs for 
the blind but in the development of the material and in the discussion 
it will influence attitudes toward a great many areas of severe dis- 
ability. Ithink it has far-reaching possibilities. 

It is a field that, while oN re 1s some difference of opinion and 
philosophy in certain areas, which is healthy and which we would 
want to encourage full expression for, there is no difference of opinion 
on the fact that blindness is a severe disability, that there is a lot you 
can do about it, that we are not doing as much as we could in some 
areas, that we are doing the wrong thing in others, and that all these 
things would be aired and discussed and explored. I think it would 
be a tremendously important contribution to the whole field of re 
habilitation and welfare. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Thank you very much, Miss Switzer. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. First may I say I have no quarrel with all the objec- 
tives of both bills and of your presentation. But I am a little bit 
concerned about the method of working it out. I notice one bill calls 
for a commission of 21 and the other for a commission of 9. 

It has been my experience that it is difficult to get 21 people to 
work together. How did you arrive at that figure ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. We kind of counted up the areas and fields that we 
felt must be on the Commission to have a consensus that would be 
acceptable. When you take in the organizations that are concerned, 
both public and private, the representatives of the administration of 
programs, the different professions that are involved—after all, teach- 
ing, special education, medical, research, electronics, business, and the 
whole rehabilitation team for the training of the b lind, development of 
centers, a eood slices » of the general pub lie that has over the years 
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been supporting and been interested in the blind—I think a commis- 
sion of 21 of course is hard to manage, maybe less hard than 9, but at 
least you get a spread of points of view. 

I think that you never can assume when you are having a meeting 
that you will have everybody. So you have to have a big enough 
group so that in any context you will have a majority of the areas ‘of 
interest represented. I think that the odd number, of course, is to 
provide for the chairman and a quorum, and so on. But 21 is no 
magic number if somebody preferred 19 or 15 or 2 

It is that I think nine would not be sufficient because if you just list 
the people that Mr. Matthews put down at the time he thought of this 
method, it just does not cover the field sufficiently in my opinion to 
do what we want to do. If you had no restrictions on how you ap- 
pointed the nine, you would do a little better, but you have to visualize 
certain groups, you have to provide for the several points of view in 
the field of special education, the people that believe in the integrated 
approach and the nonintegrated approach. You have two groups in 
the whole field of the philosophy of service. You have to be sure you 
have adequate representation from organizations like the National 
Federation and the American Association of Workers for the Biind, 
the foundation, and in the field of medical research and medical care 
and public welfare and people concerned with the prevention of blind- 
ness. I think you have a lot of areas that have to be represented. 

Mrs. Green. Is it not one of the basic difficulties that under either 
bill you would have people charged with the responsibility for study- 
ing and evaluating the programs which they themselves are involved 
in? In other words, they will be studying and evaluating themselves. 

Miss Swirzer. I would hope there would not be that many people. 
I would think, for example, in a commission of 21 you would have 1 
representative of publicly operated State programs, just 1. I think 
that would be all you could afford re ally. I would not envision that 
you would have any representative of the executive branch on such a 
commission. 

Mrs. Green. You mean the various Federal agencies? 

Miss Swirzer. I would not think so. That would not be my feeling 
I would not oppose it, but I feel a commission like this is ‘best con- 
stituted if it is free from commitments. 

I would not recommend myself, if you ask me for my personal 
opinion, I do not know exactly what Mr. Folsom’s opinion 1s, I do not 
know that we discussed this one point, but I think he and I would be 
close together on this. 

Mrs. Green. That is one of my reservations, the fear that it would 
be dominated by the Executive. 

Miss Swirzer. I think that would be the wrong approach. We 
would not recommend the appointment of any representative of the 
executive branch. It would be up to the executive branch to get its 
story across through its opportunity to be heard. Obviously some 
programs in the executive branch will have the know-how and where- 
withal to give the Commission lots of information, but to be on the 
Commission that regulated the policy, I would not favor that. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I notice this is the administration plan; 
but if we should go for the Matthews bill, it would seem to me that 
appointments from the Senate and House should be made by the 
leadership of the Senate and House and not by the President. 
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One other question, Miss Switzer. There has been quite a demand 
for a separate department for the blind. What is your opinion on 
that ¢ 

Miss Swirzer. I am not in favor of it because I feel that, in the 
tirst place, the programs are too diverse. You could not get them all 
in one place, assuming it was a good thing to do. 

For example, you have the Library of Congress, you have the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, you have all the different parts of our program, 
and you have services scattered in almost every area where you have 
-ervice to people. I think the future of services to the blind is not on 
1 segregated basis. I think the future lies in a better method of 
ntegrating those programs with other programs of the same type. 

You do need specialization and you do need special emphasis, but I 
think it would not be in the interests of service to the blind to pull out 
‘f their context that part, for example, public assistance, vocational 
rehabilitation, education, and put them in one little pocket of their 
own. I do not think that would serve the interests of the blind. I 
think it would serve to isolate them more. 

I think just as we are working toward getting blind children ac- 
epted in schools, I think we need § special assistance as to how that can 
be done, and that has to be given by people who understand the prob- 
lems of blindness and the education of blind children, but I think to 
pull them away that is one of the reasons why I think we need to 
explore now the whole attitude of people toward blindness. I mean 
in order to get service long ago the blind had to organize and there 
had to be a concerted effort on the part of everyone interested in them 

highlight the problems and to concentrate on doing something 
about it. 

But I think it would be not in the interests of good service to create, 
for instance, a Federal Commission for Services to the Blind and have 
everything that had to do with blindness in there. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Warnwricurt. I have, as usual, enjoyed your discussion before 
the committee. I have had the pleasure of hearing you for 5 years. I 


think it was in late 1953 or early 1954 when a group of us toured around 
m this same problem. 


Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Mr. Warnwricut. We have been at this with all too few results. 

Miss Swirzer. Maybe this will push it ahead and we can go’ahead 
with something else. 

Mr. Warinwricut. We visited the Industrial Home for the Blind 
and some went to Burrwood in my congressional district. This is the 
question. Did we not, upon your rec ommendation or the recommenda- 
tion of the Department, visit several other similar institutions? Maybe 
the committee staff member would remember. Who were they ? 

Miss Swirzer. You might have gone to one of the adjustment cen- 
ters. Did you goto North Carolina ? 

Mr. Warnwrieut. I did not. Maybe Mr. Elliott did. 

Miss Switzer. There is an adjustment center in North Carolina and 
Arkansas. I think you probably visited the Institute of Crippled and 
Disabled. 

Mr. Warnwricnt. In New York? 


Miss Switzer. I think also Dr. Rusk. 
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Mr. Warnwricut. Is that the one financed with Milbank money ? 

Miss Swrrzer. Partly. That is the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled. That is for all disabilities. They do not have any blind 
people there. Since that time there has been development of adjust 
ment centers, which is one of the things we were promoting at that 
time. 

Mr. Warnwricut. But as you say, nothing really serves, whether 
is Congressmen or commissioners, nothing serves better than to go see 

Miss Swrrzer. That is right. I recall a visit I made to one of the 
very excellent rehabilitation centers in Boston run by Father Carroll, 
whom I hope your committee will hear before you are through, who 
is doing one of the most creative jobs for the blind. He was c shi aiplain 
at V alley Forge and Avon during the war and got interested in eae 
He insists that anyone who visits ‘this adjustment center for the blin: 
in Boston, after they meet the staff, they are blindfolded and spend 
several hours sensing what is going on blindfolded. Maybe you do 
not think that is an experience to go through, but it gives you an 
entirely new focus on what to observe and what sound and the attitude 
of people without sight is even if you are only without it for an hour 
orso. It does something for you psychologically that nothing else does. 

Mr. Warnwricurt. I do not know whether Mr. Matthews discussed 
before I came in the degree of blindness, but there is either a legal 
determination of the degree of blindness or a determination arrived 
at by people like Mr. Salmon over the years. Blindness is not stone 
blindness. For example, some people in the blind category, with the 
new equipment you talked about, can actually read. I do not mean 
Braille but black and and white. 

Miss Swirzer. This is one of the areas I think the commission should 
explore: What is blindness and what should constitute it from the 
point of view of a public supported program. 

Mr. Watnwaicur. I do not know whether the income-tax deter- 
mination is it. 

Mr. Aycock. The income tax is 1 of 2 pieces of Federal legis 
lation that defines blindness. They use 20/200 in the better eye with 
maximum correction or the visual field limited to 20°, which is loss 
of peripheral vision. 

Miss Swirzer. Mr. Aycock just reminds me there is a fine new cen- 
ter developed at Talladega for the adjustment of the blind. They 
have a long waiting list. He just visited there. You must look at it. 

Mr. Warnwrticut. No further questions. 

Mr. Aycock. They are doing some very good things. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuorson. Does every State have a commission for the blind? 

Miss Swirzer. No. There are about thirty-some States, 37 I think 
it is, with separate agencies. Some have commissions and some have 
a separate part of the public welfare department that runs the work 
for the blind. 

In other cases the blind assistance is administered in the public wel- 
fare department and vocational rehabilitation with the general agen 
that runs vocational rehabilitation. All the States in New En la and 
have separate commissions for the blind. 

Mr. Nicuoison. Do all the large States in population have it ? 

Miss Swirzer. No. Illinois does not have a separate commission, 
California does not. New York does, and States like West Virginia 


it 
{ 
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and Oklahoma have a combined program, Georgia has a combined 
program. But, of course, they administer their public assistance -to 
the blind under the Welfare and Vocational Rehabilitation, under the 
regular vocational rehabilitation program. If you ask me which is 
better, I could not answer you. I do not think there is any one way 
to do it. I think good work is done both ways and bad work also. 

Mr. Nicnoison. Do you think that a commission could correlate 
all these things that we do for the blind in every State? 

Miss Swirzer. Sometimes it does. It depends on who is on the com- 
mission and how much they want to. I think that there has been some 
good work done in places where they have a commission and there has 
also been good work done in places where it is combined with some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Nicnortson. Could the Commission hire agents or whatever 
you may call them to contact different States? 

Miss Swirzer. They should, I think. 

Mr. Nicnotson. And bring all that material ? 

Miss Switzer. They should. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Is that in the bill? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes; it is in the bill and authorizes the Commission 
to have its own staff. I think both bills do that or should. I am 
sure it is Mr. Matthews’ intention. It is spelled out in Mr. Wain- 
wright’s bill. 

Mr. Wainwricut. It isin Mr. Matthews’ bill, too. 

Miss Swirzer. I do not know whether Mr. Matthews’ bill stipulates 
the staff director, but it is his intention that the Commission have a 
staff adequate to carry out its function. 

Mr. Nicuo.tson. I am interested and I suppose everybody must be 
because we feel so helpless when we see a blind person and we we 
we could do something. I suppose everybody has that feeling. I do 
not think a commission made up of Members of Congress can do the 

right kind of a job on it. Weare here in August now and Lord knows 
how long we will be here. 

When we get through here, we are called on by constituents to do a 
hundred and one things. I should think if we are to have a com- 
mission, there ought to be no Members of Congress on it. 

Miss Switzer. That would be entirely up to you people to decide, 
I would say 

Mr. Exxiorr. While we have you here, Miss Switzer, summarize 
for the record what we are doing in HEW now in connection with the 
blind. 

Miss Switzer. First of all, we have the public-assistance aid to the 
blind, which is the largest program in terms of money. In 1956 
about $73 million in Federal money was being expended for the sup- 
port of 105,000 blind men and women, including money payments 
and medical care. That is the public assistance in ‘the Social Security 
Administration. 

In the Public Health Service the National Institute for Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness has a number of research projects going 
on, and among the most significant is a continuing investigation into 
the retinoblastoma problem, cooperating with 75 outside investiga- 
tors in 18 different hospitals. Most of the research that this institute 
is doing is directed toward diseases of the eye and their principal 
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fields of current investigation include: Uveitis. This is a blinding 
disease caused by tuberculosis, syphilis, and brucellosis. Of course, 
glaucoma is one of our most serious causes of blindness. Then we have 
electronic investigations and allied techniques directed to early diag- 
nosis and also to the compensation for the loss of sight. 

As to the amount of money that is represented in that spread, I do 
not know what it is, but I will supply it for the record because I think 
it should be in here. 

(The information referred to appears at close of witness’ state- 
ment. ) 

Miss Swrrzer. As to the Children’s Bureau, this is interesting and 
was rather surprising to me. It has no special activity at this time. 
It has, of course, some joint work going on with the States through 
its maternal and child health program. But the crippled children’s 
program of the Children’s Bureau does not include blind children. 
That is in itself an interesting fact. It has a few programs cooperat- 
ing with the States for preschool blind children with the main em- 
phasis on parent education. 

The Office of Education, which is primarily concerned at this stage 
in providing technical consultation to States, in compiling statistics 
on blind school population and in giving some expert advice on special 
education problems, but a minimum of work is going on in the field 
of blindness in the Office of Education. 

The American Printing House for the Blind, which is an agency 
under the Department, has an important program in connection with 
the blind. In the first place, it serves two groups of blind school- 
children, students who attend special schools an classes and blind 
students who attend regular public schools and classes. 

It has about $328,000 to provide three Braille textbooks and other 
educational materials needed for the education of the Nation’s blind 
children. 

In addition to doing this specific educational job, which is done 
on a pupil population ratio basis, it also does a large-scale Braille 
printing job. It prints the Reader’s Digest, for example, in Braille 
and prints a great many books in Braille for which it gets paid. 

It makes talking books. Have you any idea of their total appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr. Aycock. The total operating budget runs many times this 
amount. I donot have the exact figure. 

Miss Switzer. We will put that figure in the record for you and 
perhaps additionally we would list exactly how the books are financed. 
Some are paid for, some are bought, some are subscribed to by schools, 
et cetera. You will get the fiscal picture. We will insert that in the 
record with your permission. 

(The information referred to appears at end of witness’ statement. ) 

Miss Switzer. The Library of Congress has an important library 
function in the distribution of talking books. It arranges for the 
recording of the books, selection of the books, it circulates the ma- 
chines and the records through regional libraries, usually public 
libraries located in different places throughout the country, and on an 
individual loan basis it makes available talking books to blind people. 

Of course, the Veterans’ Administration has a program for blind 
veterans and a center for blind veterans at Hines Hospital in Chicago. 
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The President’s Committee under the chairmanship of General Maas 
takes some responsibility for the encouragement of the employment 
of rehabilitated and properly trained blind people. 

The armed services would have a limited acute medical program 
for victims of accident or disease that would cause blindness while 
in the armed services. 

I think I have covered the ground pretty fully. 

Mr. Aycock. In addition, another Federal activity is the Wagner- 
O’Day program of the purchase of blind-made products by Federal 
agencies, which gives certain preferential consideration for items 
made and certified as blind-made products. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Like brooms? 

Mr. Aycock. Brooms, mops, a large number of items. 

Miss Switzer. I think that is everything I can think of. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Did you include the Randolph-Sheppard matter ? 

Miss Switzer. We included that as part of the program of the 
‘Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. If I have any other thoughts 
when I look over the testimony, I will insert them. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Miss Switzer. As usual, your 
testimony has been very edifying. 

Miss Swirzer. We do well when we are in a friendly and con- 
structive atmosphere, Mr. Chairman. You have been so wonderful 
to us, you and your committee. We like to come down and tell you 
our story. 

(Information referred to earlier in witness’ statement follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1957. 
Hon. Cart ELLiort, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, House Committee on 
Education and Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your oral request at the 
hearings on H. R. 1955 and H. R. 8427 held on July 31, 1957, for additional infor- 
mation with respect to the American Printing House for the Blind, and the 
National institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 

The American Printing House for the Blind is a nonprofit educational institu- 
tion located in Louisville, Ky. Each year the printing house receives Federal 
appropriations to be used to provide free braille textbooks and other educational 
materials needed for the education of the Nation’s blind children. 

The printing house serves two groups of blind schoolchildren. Educational 
materials are provided (1) to students who attend special schools and classes 
for the blind and (2) to blind students who attend regular public schools and 
classes. The latter group of students was brought within the program of the 
printing house by the enactment of Public Law 922 in the 84th Congress. 

The enrollment of blind pupils in the residential and public-school classes for 
the blind served by the printing house was 7,520 in fiscal year 1956 and 7,959 in 
fiscal year 1957. It is estimated that an enrollment of 9,650 will form the basis 
for distribution of materials under the 1958 appropriation. This enrollment 
includes 8,350 pupils attending specialized public schools and classes for the 
blind and 1,300 students enrolled in regular public schools and classes. 

In addition to a $10,000 permanent appropriation, the appropriations for the 
American Printing House for the Blind for the past 3 years have been as follows: 


Fiscal year: Appropriation 
POGOe dctcnn cae ti awad clawed Cees ae re $224, 000 
Ti oie bebe cee ed ee eo ee 230, 000 
TO eds ee od 24a eee Se eet tae 328, 000 


We are informed by the Division of Business Operations of the National 
Institutes of Health that the following moneys appropriated to the National 
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Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness have been obligated for eye 
research. 


Year Intramural Extramural Total 
1956... $575, 400 $955,935 | $1, 531, 335 
1957 ie a Baia. 656, 866 1, 516, 866 | 2, 173, 732 
1958__. aa. pacer eeaaaal ; | 835, 000 | 1, 785, 000 | 2, 620, 000 
zr | 


If there is any additional information you desire, please do not hesitate to call 
us. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. E. FEREBEE, Acting Director. 


(Miss Switzer’s prepared statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mary E. Swirzer, Drrecror, OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
rION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
meet with you and to present the views of our Department on the two legislative 
proposals, H. R. 8427 and H. R. 1955. In this instance, we find ourselves in rather 
favorable circumstances, in that both legislative proposals have a common objec- 
tive—to examine, on a national basis, the problems relating to blindness and the 
needs of blind persons in an enlightened 20th century society. The two measures 
differ primarily in the breadth or scope of the proposed studies and the organiza- 
tional mechanism by which the investigations would be undertaken. 

We are in full accord with the overall objective of both proposals. 


LEGISLATIVE INTEREST 


A national study of the needs of the blind and the services necessary to meet 
these needs has often been suggested. The American Foundation for the Blind, 
the American Association of Workers for the Blind, the National Federation of 
the Blind, and the American Association of Instructors of the Blind have jointly 
sponsored legislation in the last several sessions of Congress to provide for a 
national study of the problems, as a basis on which to plan to meet their needs. 

The investigation of the Subcommittee To Investigate Aid to the Physically 
Handicapped, House Committee on Labor (78th Cong.) in 1944-45, covering the 
whole field of disability, was one of the first congressional efforts to approach 
the study of blindness on a national scale. 


RANGE OF THE PROBLEMS 


As that study indicated, the problems of the blind are as broad and as varied 
as the problems of human affairs, for the blind represent all classes, conditions, 
and interests of our society. Any approach to their needs must be on a broad 
and comprehensive basis, permitting participation and advice from local, State, 
and national groups and individuals, with full attention to both voluntary and 
publie programs which presently serve the blind directly or indirectly. 

In the structure of the Federal Government alone, we have a long list of agencies 
which presently are concerned with one or more phases of the needs of our blind 
citizens. A national study should be in a position to fully assess the present 
laws and programs for such agencies as the Veterans’ Administration, the Library 
of Congress, the National Research Council-National Academy of Sciences and the 
several agencies which administer related provisions for taxes, transportation, 
and other special services and benefits. 

In our Department of Health, Education, and Welfare alone, the breadth of 
interest and responsibility for serving blind is so extensive that it cuts across 
organizational lines and programs more or less constantly. Directly involved by 
law are the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation ; the Public Health Service and its 
research arm, the National Institutes of Health, including especially the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness; the Office of Education; the 
Social Security Administration and its Bureaus of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Public Assistance, and Children’s Bureau; and the federally aided 
American Printing House for the Blind. 
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To provide this broad type of approach which would rejuvenate and modernize 
programs for the blind, which would stimulate greater interest and action among 
the resources of our medical, behavioral and social science research talent in the 
prevention and reduction of the handicapping effects of blindness and which 
would foster and stimulate a national atmosphere or social climate for develop- 
ing a positive and realistic attitude, among the blind and the sighted, would in 
my opinion, require the basic administrative arrangement and organization 
authorized in H. R. 8427. 

NUMBER OF BLIND PERSONS 


The absolute number and distribution of blind persons throughout the United 
States presently is not known. Experts estimate that there are upward of 
320,000 blind persons of all ages in the United States today. About 55 percent 
are males and 45 percent are females. In terms of age, there are several striking 
things which should be recognized. Available estimates indicate that about 79 
percent of blind persons are over 40 years of age and 52 percent are over age 65. 

With the average age of our adult population expected to climb steadily for the 
next several years, and with blindness more prevalent among older persons, due 
primarily to such conditions as cataracts and glaucoma, we can expect, other 
things being equal, the number of blind persons to increase in proportion to the 
increase in the number of older persons in our population. 

On the other hand, conditions have occurred—and there is always the chance 
they might occur in the future—which have a profound impact on the number of 
blind persons at any age level. Blindness identified as retrolental fibroplasia is a 
‘ase in point. As a result of advances in medical science, the mortality rate 
among premature births has been greatly reduced in recent years. Unfortunately, 
there occurred during the same period, a startling increase in the incidence of 
blindness among babies born prematurely. Fortunately, researchers have dis- 
covered the cause—the excessive oxygen intake—and now the number of blind 
premature babies has been greatly reduced but not yet entirely eliminated. It is 
estimated that there are about 8,000 blind persons whose blindness is identified 
as retrolental fibroplasia. 

Therefore, whereas enrollment in schools for the blind and day classes for the 
blind had begun to decline, enrollment in the lower grades has increased. This 
also means that agencies should prepare in advance to meet the needs of this 
group as they approach adulthood. 

ATTITUDES 


The problem of blind persons in the United States cannot be measured in terms 
of numbers alone. It has been said that blindness has received more public and 
legislative attention, and that more money has been spent for services per capita, 
than for any other disability group. It should not be implied, however, that the 
amount of money spent on the problems of blindness has always been adequate, 
or that the services were always substantial and constructive. Most persons 
would agree that all handicapped persons should have available to them the 
services they need. 

Historically, the problem of blindness has been dealt with largely on an emo- 
tional basis, and until comparatively recent times, almost to the exclusion of any 
national consideration. As we know from history, it was considered ethical in 
our early culture to destroy the defective child. Only in recent years has the 
concept of reintegration into full participation in our society been given serious 
consideration. The interdependence of men upon each other and the highly 
mechanized industrialization which characterizes our society have removed in 
large measure the physical obstacles to complete participation. The barriers that 
now remain lie largely in the minds of both blind and seeing men. Much progress 
has been made. But more must be done if blind persons are to fully share and 
participate in this 20th century society. 

Many blind persons, without fanfare, take responsible places in society in 
such a successful manner that they are known by those about them for their 
personalities and their abilities rather than for their single point of difference. 
For the majority, however, many doors remain closed. The accumulation of 
centuries of historical attitudes is still with us in varying degrees and in various 
persons. The attitudes of parents of blind children, persons with blind neigh- 
bors, teachers, employers, and the public at large range from complete and in- 
telligent understanding, to traumatic and overtly expressed sympathy, to rejec- 
tion which is as primitive as any recorded in history. Rejection is usually sub- 
tle and disguised, which serves only to complicate the situation. 
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Most blind persons have lost their sight after having vision. The adjustment 
such a person can make is likely to depend in large measure upon his attitude as 
a seeing person. Quite naturally, therefore, some blind persons expect to be 
rejected and unwanted by people who see, while others will expect to be accepted 
without any focus on blindness by people who see. Many persons both blind 
and sighted, believe the public should do almost anything that anyone suggests 
to “help the blind,” and the person, particularly the public administrator, who 
stops to examine the value of proposals frequently finds himself in an unpopular 
position. 

I have spoken quite frankly on this problem of attitudes because it is one 
of the major obstacles to full participation and acceptance of blind persons in a 
modern society. It will be one of the major and difficult problems with which a 
study commission will have to concern itself. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE BLIND 


There are at present a number of public and over 500 private organizations and 
groups interested in serving the blind. There are wide differences of opinion 
among these programs as to the needs of blind persons and how best to meet 
these needs. From my own experience in the administration of the national, 
public program of vocational rehabilitation, it is my opinion that many agencies 
and organizations which provide services have been slow in developing new 
ideas and concepts, and that efforts to effectuate an active and progressive 
program have been limited. 

For example, you may have noted in your newspapers that last week a group 
of deaf-blind persons from Canada, the United States, England, and Holland 
met with the President. This was the first meeting and effort of a committee of 
the World Council for the Welfare of the Blind to attack the communication prob- 
lems of the deaf-blind. 

There are perhaps more than 3,500 deaf-blind persons in our country. Yet at 
this time I could only identify one agency in the country that has an organized 
program to provide effective services and vocational opportunities to these per- 
sons. Obviously not all deaf-blind persons can establish residence in that one 
community. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


An examination of the Federal-State program of vocational rehabilitation will 
also provide us with increased understanding of the status of blind persons in 
modern society. 

Prior to 1943, the number of blind persons rehabilitated annually under the 
public program averaged slightly under 1,000. How many of these persons 
remained in employment over an extended period of time was never known. 
The enactment of the Barden-LaFollette Act in 1948 not only provided for an 
expansion of the vocational rehabilitation program but also made specific ref- 
erence to the vocational rehabilitation of the blind. Under this act, respon- 
sibility for the rehabilitation of the blind may be assigned to the State commis- 
sions or agencies for the blind where legal authority exists for providing such 
services. This authority was continued in the 1954 amendments to the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. 

From 1944 on, there has been a constant increase in the number of blind per- 
sons established in employment through the Federal-State vocational rehabili- 
tation program—from 988 in 1944 to 3,765 in 1956. The actual percent of blind 
persons rehabilitated during this period has been substantially greater than for 
the nonblind disabled group. For example, the number of blind persnos rehabili- 
tated in 1956 is 281 percent greater than for 1944, whereas the number of non- 
blind disabled rehabilitated in 1956 is only 49.2 percent greater than in 1944. 
Impressive as these results may appear, the number remains relatively small in 
relation to the total number of blind persons in our population. 

The 1954 amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as you know, pro- 
vide for a progressive expansion of our rehabilitation resources. Although the 
total act applies to all types of disabled persons, there are two provisions that 
have particular relevance for the blind. 

The first of these relates to amendments of the Randolph-Sheppard Act which 
authorizes qualified licensed persons to operate, rent-free, vending stands 
in Federal buildings. The amendment extended this authority to Federal prop- 
erty and provided that preference shall be given, insofar as possible, for the oper- 
ation of these stands, to blind persons licensed by the State agency. It is 
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further provided that if any funds are set aside from the proceeds of the oper- 
ation of the vending stand program for the purpose of assuring a fair minimum 
return to operators of vending stands, such funds can only be used for specified 
purposes. 

Under this program, blind entrepreneurs operated a $26 million enterprise dur- 
ing fiscal 1956. Their net earnings exceeded $5 million and the average net in- 
come for all operators was $2,532. <A total of 1,727 stands and snack bars were 
operated by 1,804 blind persons and 333 blind assistants. It is significant to 
note that only 591 of the 1,727 stands were located in Federal buildings. The 
larger number were operated in non-Federal buildings. 

The 1954 act also authorized, for the first time, grants to public and nonprofit 
agencies to pay part of the cost of research and demonstration projects in voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Since January 1955, grants have been awarded to pay 
part of the cost of more than 100 projects. Some of the most creative and imagi- 
native work in rehabilitation today is being done under this authority. Twelve 
of these projects pertain directly to the blind. Incidentally this is the largest 
number of projects for any single disability group. The research activities for 
the blind cover a wide range, including a national study of the functions, salaries, 
and qualifications of persons who work with the blind; enlarging employment 
opportunities for blind persons in general and specialized farming and nursery 
work; and the complex field of electronics, including the evaluation of an elec- 
tronic cane as an aid in assisting blind persons to achieve independent travel. 

This represents a bird’s-eye view of activities in just one of the public pro- 
grams for the blind. It reflects, however, the rapidity with which changes and 
advances are occurring in our national effort to establish blind persons as active 
and productive members of our society. 


COMMENTS ON H. R. 1955 AND H. R. 8427 


In closing I should like to summarize the Department’s views as they pertain 
to the two legislative proposals before you. 

As I have indicated earlier in my testimony, our Department endorses the ulti- 
mate aim of both bills—the improvement of services, and increased opportunity 
to achieve full independence and to participate actively in the economic, social, 
cultural and education life of the Nation. 

H. R. 8427 represents the results of serious study and consideration on the part 
of our Department in consultation with many experts, service and religious or- 
ganizations and responsible citizens with long experience or interest in the 
problems and welfare of the blind. The 21-member Commission provided for in 
H. R. 8427 would bring into the deliberations and performance of the Commis- 
sion itself the broad range of experience, interest and background so essential to 
a national review of the problems and total needs of our blind people. This we 
feel is important, for the findings and recommendations of such a Commission 
may well chart a new course for this country for the next several decades, and 
therefore should reflect the considered and deliberate judgment of all groups and 
individuals that are in a position to contribute effectively. 

Such a Commission, working under the provisions of H. R. 8427 would have 
administrative status and sufficient independence and flexibility to command 
the confidence and respect of all persons, both blind and sighted, and would in 
effect represent a vehicle for creating a national atmosphere of positive and real- 
istic attitudes toward the participation and acceptance of blind persons in a 
modern society. 

The Department, therefore, recommends enactment of H. R. 8427. 


Mr. Extiorr. We have listed for today two additional witnesses, 
Mr. Hulen Walker of the American Foundation for the Blind, and 
Mr. Peter Salmon, American Association of Workers for the Blind. 

Let. me say this, however. Our time now is limited to about 20 
minutes, and if you have any ideas in connection with that or plans 
that you care to make in connection with your testimony, the Chair 
will be happy to entertain them at this time. 

What I am thinking is this: That if you gentlemen, either of you, 
fail to complete your testimony at this time, we will be happy to 
hear you at some future time completely. 
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I have had the privilege and pleasure of knowing Mr. Hulen Walker 
of the American Foundation for the Blind for some several years 
that I have spent in Congress, and I am familiar with the fine advocacy 
he has given the cause of promoting the interests of the blind. I had 
the very great privilege in 1953, I believe it was, 1953 or 1954, of 
visiting Mr. Peter J. Salmon at the Industrial Home for the Blind 
in New York City. That day stands out as one of the highlights of 
my experience in the Congress. You were most kind and generous and 
helpful to us, Mr. Salmon. I certainly have always appreciated it. 

With that as a background, you gentlemen may proceed in any man- 
ner you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HULEN C. WALKER, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST FOR 
THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, INC. 


Mr. Waker. Mr. Chairman, we all seem to be in such accord here 
this morning it might be well for us to just thank you and go and say 
as long as we are all agreeing we might as well go to lunch. 

However, I would like for my secretary to read | quickly a statement 
that I have prepared here for the record. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We will be happy to hear it. 

Mr. Waker. Then I might have comments later. 

(Mr. Walker’s statement was read by the secretary as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HULEN C. WALKER, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST, AMERICAN FOUNDATION 
FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Hulen C. Walker. 
I am legislative analyst for the American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., a private 
agency promoting work for the blind in the United States. Our agency is sup- 
ported by more than 100,000 contributors throughout the United States. 

First, I wish to take this opportunity of thanking the United States Con- 
gress for the many benefits which they have provided for the blind citizens of this 
country and the many Federal officials administering these benefits. 

The legislation you are considering today is, in our opinion, the most important 
piece of legislation in regard to work for the blind which has come before the 
United States Congress in many years. As H. R. 1955 now stands, it would not, 
within itself, provide any additional benefits to the blind; but rather, it would 
provide a means by which the entire program of work for the blind could be re- 
viewed and long-range plans be recommended which would prevent the neces- 
sity of coming before Congress at each session asking for piecemeal legislation to 
provide for some specific program. 

The oldest existing Federal statute making provisions for the blind was en- 
acted by Congress in 1879. Other benefits over the years have been enacted, meet- 
ing a specific need at the moment. At no time has there been an authorized 
body to study the complete picture of work for the blind. Rehabilitation workers, 
in recommending rehabilitation benefits, have appeared before this committee. 
Public assistance workers, in recommending expanded benefits under the Social 
Security Act, have gone to another committee of Congress. People interested in 
library services must take their recommendations to the Committee on House 
Administration, while legislation dealing with the very important work of re- 
search and eye diseases is handled by still another committee. If this becomes 
confusing to the worker, think what it must mean to the blind individual seeking 
services in his home community. He may have to travel to many different agen- 
cies to secure all the benefits which have been provided for him. 

We believe the committee recommended by H. R. 1955 would look into the 
work provided by all the different groups and recommend ways of eliminating 
duplications and confusion. 

I would like to comment here on the organization of the committee recom- 
mended by this bill. First, it would be composed of nine members, appointed by 
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the President. -Two members of this committee would come from the United 
States Congress, one from each House. This would give the legislative branch 
of the Government close liaison with the study. One member would come from 
the executive branch of the Federal Government. This would bring the ad- 
ministrative group into the picture. A fourth member would come from a State 
government. All Federal funds must be eventually distributed, in services to 
clients, by an agency of a State government. The fifth member would be drawn 
from a national association of professional workers with the blind. This would 
bring to the committee the knowledge and experience of the individual working 
directly with the blind client. The sixth member would be required to come 
from a national organization of the blind. This member could be either a 
worker with the blind himself or a blind individual engaged in other fields of 
activity, which would insure a viewpoint from the blind themselves. The sev- 
enth member would come from a national research agency for the blind. We 
can readily see the need for such a professional individual on a committee of 
this type. The eighth member would come from the field of education of the 
blind which focuses a certain amount of the committee’s time on education of 
the blind youth. The ninth person would be a lay member appointed from the 
public at large. 

You gentlemen can see by this outline that this committee would be composed 
largely of professional people engaged in work for the blind. 

The American Foundation for the Blind is convinced that this advisory com- 
mittee must be a free and independent body, established for the purpose of 
making an objective study of work for the blind. We do not believe that it 
should be in any way restricted in its activity of studying all departments by 
its being housed in any one of the many departments of Federal Government 
We do not believe that it would have the freedom of action to study, for instance, 
the Library of Congress, the Labor Department, or the Veterans’ Administration 
programs for the blind, were it housed administratively, shall we say in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. It would be equally restricted were 
it housed in any of the aforementioned departments, when studying the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Therefore, we strongly urge that it be 
set up as an instrument created by Congress, with appointments made by the 
President of the United States, to examine the overall program as only an inde- 
pendent committee can do. 

We further believe that a small committee composed largely of professional 
workers with the blind could accomplish more than a large committee with mem- 
bers drawn from the broad field of welfare organizations. 

The American Foundation for the Blind has, for may years, made surveys of 
work for the blind on a community or State level. We do this only upon the 
request of a constituted authority in the area. Staff limitations and finances 
would prevent us from making a complete study on a nationwide basis. There- 
fore, the only answer is a study group such as is proposed in the legislation before 
you today. 

The foundation has been studying this problem and recommending such legis- 
lation for more than 6 years and has vigorously supported measures such as 
H. R. 1955. We are very pleased at this session of Congress to have the un- 
qualified support of the administration for such a study. The administration’s 
proposal is embodied in H. R. 8427 which is pending before this committee. The 
American Foundation for the Blind has, in effect, endorsed both H. R. 1955 and 
H. R. 8427 to the extent that both provide for the same goal—a study of work 
for the blind. As we see it, the only difference is in the structure of the com- 
mittee. H. R. 8427 provides for a 21-man committee from a broader field than 
the 9-man committee provided for in H. R. 1955. H. R. 8427 provides for a larger 
appropriation which is no doubt necessary. I want to emphasize that we are 
thoroughly in agreement as to the purpose of the two bills and would unqualifiedly 
support either measure recommended by this committee. 

There is probably an amount in excess of $200 million, public and private 
funds, being spent annually in this country in rendering services to the more 
than 330,000 blind persons. There is also approximately 400 agencies that render 
some service to the blind. We believe a thorough study conducted by a duly 
constituted committee or commission would bring the answers to problems of 
duplication, eliminate some confusion, point out the way to a more realistic 
definition of blindness, show up weaknesses and recommend ways to broaden and 
strengthen existing or establish new services. 
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Again I wish to say that I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this 
committee in support of the most important piece of legislation affecting the 
blind to come before Congress in many years. 

Mr. Waker. That is my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
I want to express right at this point the regrets of Mr. Barnett, my 
director, that he was unable to be here today. He left for Europe last 
Saturday. He was looking forward to testifying on this legislation 
before this committee. So I have the privilege of sitting in for him 
today. As usual, it is a privilege to appear before any subcommittee 
of the Education and Labor Committee of the House. 

I wanted that statement read because I wanted to point up that 
question that was asked about a Member of Congress serving on this 
committee. I cannot answer that, even though I have been closely 
associated with this legislation since Hon. Hale Boggs introduced the 
first bill on the subject. It was his thinking that possibly if a Mem- 
ber of Congress was on the committee, it might add to the liaison. I 
think that was his only thought. 

I do not know whether it is good or bad. I cannot answer whether 
it should be there. That was the reason it was put on in the first 
place, I am sure. 

As for the appropriation, as you notice, we are a little doubtful as 
to whether $100,000 is enough because in the beginning $50,000 was 
the first figure asked for and since 1950 things have incr ased in price. 
So I am sure the $200,000 suggested in Mr. ‘Wainwr ight’s bill is more 
in line with the needs of such a study. 

Again let me say we are wholeheartedly supporting any bill that 
comes from this committee recommending the objective as outlined in 
both bills. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, Mr. Walker. 

I note on page 3 of your statement that you seem to express a reser- 

vation that I share regarding the study commission that would be 
evaluating its own work. Is that right? 

Mr. Waker. Yes, I think we do feel that the committee provided 
for here is a more restricted committee in work for the blind. It re- 
stricts the members actually, as we see it, to people who are now out 
there doing the work. You may get a commission like this too broad 
as we see it. That would be our only reservation there. It might be 
a 21-man committee that actually had never been engaged in work for 
the blind. You would probably get just as good a study from Congress 
making visits and surveys as you would by picking a group from the 
broad field of welfare. Maybe they have not had the contacts and the 
actual experience in work for the blind. 

We feel the committee as outlined here is a little more on the tech- 
nical side than the broader committee. It isa matter of opinion. We 
would not seriously object to it. In fact, as I say, we have endorsed 
both bills. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have a prefrence for either one? 

Mr. Waker. As hard as we worked for this H. R. 1955 and all 
the way through, we would have to say we have a preference for that. 
We have gone all out for that through ‘three Congresses. We probably 
would work just as hard if the other bill was the only one there, but 
since we have endorsed this one all the way through, I think that if 
we were picking the committee, we would probably pick the smaller 
one. 
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Mrs. Green. Thank you. Mr. Salmon. 


STATEMENT OF PETER J. SALMON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE 
INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Satmon. I have a statement, but I think in view of the lateness 
of the hour, I would like to file the statement. 

I would like to identify myself, however, as Peter J. Salmon. I 
am director of the Industrial Home for the Blind in Brooklyn. To- 
day I am happy to represent the American Association of Workers 


for the Blind, the largest association dealing with the blind, having 


a membership of close to 1,500. Also I am representing the New 
York State Federation of Workers for the Blind, which has both an 
agency membership and a lay membership of persons interested in the 
blind, both blind and sighted. I also represent the Greater New 
York Council of Agencies for the Blind. I am pleased to represent 
all of these agencies because sometimes there is a feeling that in work 
for the blind we do not get along too well together. Actually that is 
not true. We do have varying philosophies, but we who are working 
for the blind get along very well together actually on the larger issues. 

There is a divergence in our field going all the way from those who 
feel that the blind should lead the blind to those who feel the blind are 
supermen. We feel that somewhere in between is where the greater 
service to the blind can be carried forward. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Your full statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON H. R. 1955 PRESENTED BY PETER J. SALMON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Representing the American Association of Workers for the Blind, the Greater 
New York Council of Agencies for the Blind, and the New York State Federa- 
tion of Workers for the Blind 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am indeed grateful to you for 
this opportunity to represent a point of view which has been consistent since 1950, 
when this measure was first introduced in the House of Representatives, a point 
of view reaffirmed as late as July of this year at the convention of the American 
Association of Workers for the Blind held in Chicago, when we restated by 
resolution our wholehearted support of this measure. 

Because the time element was so short between learning of this hearing and 
my actually being here, this will be a brief statement which I will be very glad 
to supplement and expand for our associations if the committee desires. 

We who are engaged every day in work with and for blind people have been 
urging for several years a comprehensive study of facilities and services avail- 
able to the blind in the United States by a presidential commission which shall 
have for its purpose the improving and expanding of needed services wherever 
they are found to be lacking. The measure before you accomplishes this end 
admirably. It also lays stress on the need for some evaluation of those services 
which are available both from public and. voluntary agencies, and proposes a 
report which shall point up, not the shortcomings of which we are all aware, 
but what can be done to correct and improve them. Within the past several 
weeks, Mr. Wainwright, of your committee, has presented another measure, H. R. 
8427, in behalf of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, which is 
almost identical in purpose to H. R. 1955, with possibly slightly broader implica- 
tions. The major difference lies in the structure of the Study Commission 
itself. H. R. 1955 calls for a nine-man technical committee, persons with under- 
standing and experience in matters concerned with blindness and blind persons. 
Because of the broad interests of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the committee proposed in Mr. Wainwright’s bill is a 21-man committee 
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with more general qualifications for service, members whose interests are varied 
and not as concentrated as those proposed in H. R. 1955. 

We believe sincerely that both of these measures should be read together. We 
approve and heartily endorse each of them. We are under mandate of the 
American Association of Workers for the Blind and of our New York asso- 
ciations to support H. R. 1955 in the name of these organizations, but we have 
had some opportunity to discuss the comparative elements of both bills with 
members of the committees and with officers of these organizations, and we 
are unanimous in our feeling that either bill would be profoundly beneficial to 
the field of work for the blind. 

We sincerely believe that the Commission proposed must be a working body 
which must, if it is to be helpful at all, move freely in the field of work for the 
blind, examining programs in all parts of the country on the scene, watching 
the programs at work in both large and small agencies and in both public and 
private agencies. We cannot believe that such a commission can be helpful if 
it simply sits as a committee and takes evidence and collects information. It is 
obviously the intent of both of these bills that on-the-spot studies should be 
made, and we feel confident that such studies will surely benefit the blind of the 
United States. A study such as this proposed would, we think, dispel much of 
the misinformation which has come before some members of Congress and 
which has led to the writing of a number of bills which either relate to only 
part of the problem, or which assume erroneous facts to exist. We believe that 
this study might lead to the writing of a comprehensive bill that would bring all 
elements of the problem related to blindness into perspective and would be 
designed to meet these problems more adequately and intelligently. 

May we respectfully urge your favorable consideration of H. R. 1955 and/or 
H. R. 8427. 

Mr. Satmon. As I say, I would like to take the time to perhaps just 
point up a few matters which might be of help in your deliberations. 
I would like te endorse heartily the statement made by Congressman 
Matthews as well as Miss Switzer and, of course. Mr. Walker. I feel 
that when someone who is not identified day by d: ay with work for the 
blind, like Congressman Matthews, makes such an excellent statement. 
we in work for the blind have great reason to be very pleased. It was 
really an outstanding and well thought out statement. 

I would like to give just one piece of information that might be 
helpful. That is that in the inventory of Government agencies I did 
not hear the Department of Labor mentioned. There is a provision in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act under section 14 (a) through an inter- 
pretation made by the Secretary of the Department of Labor whereby 
the blind and other h: andicapped persons receive special considera- 
tion under the Wage and Hour Act. There is an Advi isory Committee 
on Sheltered Wor kshops, which is carried forward under the Division 
of Wages and Hours and the Public Contracts Division of the De- 
partment of Labor. I mention that particularly because that Division 
has more information on workshops for the blind and other handi- 

capped than any other division of the Government. It will be one of 
the resources that I am sure any commission if set up would want to 

take into account. 

I would like also to emphasize, as Miss Switzer did, and put a very 
special plea that in talking about the blind we include the deaf-b lind 
in the study because so little has been done for them, perhaps because 
of the great extent of the double handicap which actually in effect 1 
much more than a double handicap. So very little has been dane. 
There are some very good signs on the horizon, but I would hope that 
the deaf-blind would be included. They represent a small segment 
numerically but a group that unless they are given proper service will 
wind up in mental institutions or in some other custodial situation. 
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I would like to point out, too, that this study should bring out a 
number of interesting points which should be of advantage to other 
groups of the physic ally handicapped. In work for the blind we go 
back quite a way. The educational system goes back to around 18: 30. 
The first workshop was established in 1840. "That is the first wor kshop 
for the blind or for any other handicapped group. 

In a number of other instances, particularly in the legislative field, 
the blind have led the way. There are aspects of the legislation and 
other things that have been accomplished in work for the blind which 
should accrue to the benefit of other handicapped persons. 

I would like particularly to see this study look into the reasons 
why in work for the blind we feel that specialization is essential in 
order to accomplish integration. 

I would like also to point out that there is a very interesting study 
which will be completed in about 9 months in New York State which 
is being sponsored by the American Foundation for the Blind through 
a grant made by the E. Matilda Ziegler Foundation for the Blind. 
The study deals with an inventory of the educational facilities and 
programs for blind children and adults, going all the way from in- 
fancy up through college. It is probably g going to be the most thorough 
study that has ever been made of the educational facilities and pro- 
grams for blind children. Because of the fact that during the past 
several years important changes have been taking place in the edu- 

cational program whereby children who are able to do so are placed 

in normal situations, educationally, within their home community and 
where the residential school is still recognized for its great value to 
those children who cannot be educated in their local community; this 
study, I feel, will constitute a very valuable piece of information for 
the Commission if it is set up. 

Could I ¢mphasize one more thing ? 

Mrs. GREEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Satmon. I feel very strongly about the matter of the procedure 
on this study. Ifa great deal of time is not given to the actual study 
of programs on the spot, I feel that this study would not have accom- 
plished anything at all. 

We had the Kelley committee years ago, and as far as I am concerned 
[ see nothing which came out of that study for the blind. 1 myself 
never got to testify although I sat for many hours waiting, and 
eventually just filed a paper. 

If you were to just take my statement of what the Industrial Home 
for the Blind is, and what the American Foundation for the Blind is, 
in which I am so greatly _—ae I could write it up in the most 
glowing terms, = whatever I did you could get by coming over and 
spending a day or a week or a month. You could get so much more 
than you would with me giving you the facts. You would feel that 
you had the facts and I think, as some of the Congressmen have said 
who have visited some of the agencies, even though the visits were 
brief, they made a lasting impression. However, since this is a study 
and since work for the blind is not ac tually on trial and since work 
for the blind has a long history of dealing with the blind, I think it is 
highly important that we have persons “who are qualified, who can 
actually go to the various agencies, public and private, large and 
small, and see if they are serving on the basis of the need for service 
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and not just having services because it is a nice thing to have a rehabili- 
tation center or it is a nice thing to have a residency or some other 
particular service. 

Also, on the question of whether persons identified with work for 
the blind could function properly on such a committee, I think they 
could because they will not be evaluating a single program as such. 
They will be looking into services. It will not be a question of whether 
one agency is better than some other agency. 

When the study is completed, I would hope that it would point out 
the good things that can be found in any agency and then see where 
the public agency should function and where the private agency 
should function, and take into account the whole gamut of the nec- 
essary services. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Salmon. 

Mr. Satmon. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Elliott had to leave to make a long-distance call, 
and he asked me to announce that this subcommittee would meet to- 
morrow morning, August 1, in room 429, to hear testimony on H. R. 
6638, a bill to provide for the administration and treatment of mental 
patients in northern Virginia at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

The subcommittee now stands adjourned, and will meet at 9: 30 a. m. 
tomorrow morning. 

(Pursuant to the direction of the chairman the following material 
is made a part of the printed record :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, SUBMITTED TO HOUSE EDUCATION AND 
LABOR COMMITTEE, ON H. R. 1955 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to submit my views to you on the most worthy subject of these hearings. The 
problems confronting our blind citizens has been a sad area of national neglect, 
but one that is seldom brought to light because of the nature of the handicap. 
The majority of those people who are blind have been so from birth, or for so 
many years that they have become effectively shut-ins. With only a slight con- 
tact with society, their voices are lost, even in their own behalf. Yet many of 
these people have resources that could be of great value to themselves and to 
society if there were some ready way to develop them. That this is true can 
easily be demonstrated by the example that numbers of similarly handicapped 
people have set by their full lives and economic independence. 

The establishment of a commission such as the one proposed by H. R. 1955 
would go a long way toward achieving a real understanding of the nature of the 
problems of the blind, and should lead to a much needed constructive program 
for services. Moreover, those many people who are less able to act in their own 
interest will surely take heart in knowing that the Congress has recognized 
their need and is taking steps to provide the avenue for a more useful and 
rewarding life. I sincerely urge the committee to report H. R. 1955 favorably. 


(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned subject to 
call of the Chair.) 


x 


